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Onward March 
OF 1936 

MORE TRADE AND 
MORE WORK 

Wonderful Figures and a 
Record For Steel 

THE WAGES QUESTION 

The best British trade since 1930 
was done last year, both at home and 
abroad. 

Oitr exports of British goods rose to 
, 3^440,700,000, over 3^1,400,000 for each 
working day, which is remarkable when 
we remember the difficulties and de¬ 
liberate restrictions which face the 
exporter nowadays. 

Roundl}^ a half of our exports go to 
the Ifmpire. Wc also sold abroad 
3^60,000,000 worth of imported goods, 
and. altogether our sales oversea 
amounted to over £$00,000,000, 

Imports also rose, to the fine total of 
nearly 3^849,000,000. 

Higher Wholesale Prices 

The figures were, of course, affected 
by the higher prices caused by better 
trade, but, when this is allowed for, the 
trade done represented a real increase 
in quantity. 

Imports exceeded visible exports by 
3(^348,000,000. Thus goods sent out 
only partly paid for goods brought in. 
The big balance is no mystery. It was 
met, or the imports would not have 
come in. The explanation is that our. 
shipping earnings, interest receivable on 
^ oversea‘ investments, and so on, earn - 
imports. • ' 

The goods we buy are invaluable to 
our position. They mainly consist of 
. food and materials without which we 
could not carry on. Every working day 
ships bring to our ports over 3(^2,700,000 
worth of goods !. Tlic tradesman's cart 
is always at the rich man's door. 

Wholesale prices are now higher than 
for . six years past, and retail prices 
follow. It is quite likely that we shall 
have to pay more for a number of things 
in the near future. This always occurs 
in,good trade. When trade is bad and 
people buy little prices naturally fall. 
Record Home Trade 

More people are at work and more 
goods are being bought at the shops 
than ever before, all in spite of unem¬ 
ployment, which now mainly remains in 
the distressed areas affected by the 
loss of trade in coal. 

. Shipyards arc busier, although still 
slack compared with the old days. 
;Warsliip building, widely distributed, is 
helping the yards, and more mei'chant 
ships are on the stocks. 

At the end of 1936 more merchantmen 
were being built than at any time since 
1930 I 855,000 tons .were launched last 
year against only 467,000 in 1935. This 
is an acid test of trade, for more ships 


Home From the East 

f / j. s, •' 



A snapshot at Southampton when the troopship Somerset arrived from India 


are not built, of course, unless ihore 
goods'are being carried. 

The armaments programme has played 
its part in stimulating trade, but it by 
no means accounts for the general im¬ 
provement, as is pi'oved by these ship¬ 
yard figures for merchant ships. 

We are now building 43 out of every 
100 tons building in the whole world. 

Steel made a brilliant record last 
year, a record for all time. No less than 
11,698,000 tons of crude steel were 
produced, against 9,859,000 tons in 
1935. Better still, in December 'the 
output was at the rate of over 12,000,000 


tons a year. Even in the boom year 
1929 the output was no more than 
9,636,000 tons. Demand is still expand¬ 
ing, and 1937 ^^3.y make another record. 

It is all-important that wages should 
rise with increased output, otherwise a 
check, to progress must, come, Tt is 
useless to make goods unless they are 
consumed when made. We must en¬ 
deavour to avoid the slump that so often 
succeeds a boom. Men's needs do not 
fluctuate, and trade that is not steady 
must have some inherent fault. Is it 
not' time we had a National Wages 
Board to relate pay to production ? 


Change For a Penny 


T he C N dare not suggest that its 
readers should go to the Bank of 
England and ask for change for a penny, 
but a letter in The Times shows that 
it has been done. 

A famous county cricket club secre¬ 
tary, having business at. the Bank some 
years ago, took with him his son, a boy 
of eight. As his father was engaged 
about his business the boy marched to 
another counter, over which he could 


just peep, and politely asked, "Could 
you oblige me with change for a penny ?" 

With equal gravity and courtesy the 
clerk took the penny and'tcndered in 
exchange a bright new halfpenny and 
two bright new farthings. 

We wonder if that little boy lives, and 
if sometimes he remembers this experi¬ 
ence, and speaks with a touch of pride 
of the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street 
. as “ my bankers." 


Their First Trains 

Adventures in England 
and Poland 

VILLAGE BOYS IN TOWN 

■ A charming stcry from a charming 
lady in Poland tells us of Polish girls 
who had never seen a railway train. 

The story-teller is the Chief Girl 
Guide of Poland, who not long ago took 
twelve Guides of her village on the trip 
of tlieir lifetime to Warsaw. Not one 
of them had ever seen a train before,’ 
and, as for being in one, they could 
hardly believe it. 

When they reached ‘Warsaw new 
surprises awaited them. We can picture 
how they thrilled to see the motor-cars, 
the trams, and then in the evening the 
streets of the city sparkling with thou¬ 
sands of lights. 

A Memorable Evening 

There, was more to come. Tlie 
Warsaw Guides invited the wliolo 
excursion to the Grand Opera, and they, 
saw Carmen. The singers were ex¬ 
cellent, the ballet just a dream, and 
the wondering village girls sighed, "Oh, 
why can't it last for ever!" By the 
side of that ecstatic • evening even the 
visit to Cracow and the salt mines -at 
Wieliczka, which may still be considered 
one of the wonders of the world, paled 
into insignificance. 

By an odd coincidence, a story of a 
corresponding kind comes to us at the 
same time from Sibford, our Oxfordshire 
village, where a party of boys arranged 
a day's outing and elected to spend it 
in London. After their return they 
vere asked what was tlic most exciting 
thing of the excursion, and they replied 
at once that it was the train. It was 
“the first time in their lives that they 
had been in one. And this happened, 
not in Poland, but only a couple of 
hours away from London. 

IHE DOCTOR'S ROUND 
IN THE FUTURE 

Everybody has been wondering about 
the cause of the influenza epidemic, 
which has even devastated hotels in 
Switzerland. 

Can it be something about our diet ? 
A distinguished scientist has written 
something that might well be pondered. 

The microbes (he says) would be 
quite willing to live andto let live if only 
they were fed properly.' Feed the brute. 
That is true wisdom. It applies no less to 
microbes than to men. In the medicine 
of the future the kitchen is going to be 
the doctor's dispensing room. All our 
medicines will be made up in advance, 
not to help to get sick people well but 
to keep people well. The doctor’s dis¬ 
pensers wiir be the housewife and . the 
cook. The doctor on his rounds will look 
in and say, What .are we going to have 
for dinner today ? 
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CORONATION CHURCH 
BEFORE THE ABBEY 

KINGSTON MARKS IT OUT 

The Little Place Where Our 
Saxon Kings Were Crowned 

ALFRED’S GREAT SUCCESSORS 

• The Royal Borough of Kingston 
has welcomed Coronation year in a 
noble ’way—it has marked out, so 
that all who pass by may see, the site 
of that Saxon church in which the son 
of Alfred and many of his successors were 
crowned. 

' Under the guidance and inspiration of 
Dr W. E. Finny, who investigated the 
site of the church of St Mary at Kingston 
ten years ago,, a tablet of bronze has 
been placed at each corner of the ancient 
shrine, let into actual stones which the 
Saxon builders used, each forming a 
base two and a half feet wide, the actual 
thickness of the original walls. From 
the ^position of the tablets we can see 
that the building was 6o feet long and 
25 feet wide. 

Ancient Prayers 

A, church has been here since the 
seventh century, and the to^wn was 
famous for centuries before the Con¬ 
queror came. King Egbert held a Great 
Council 1161*0 in 838, and there is a charter 
granted ' by him with a reference to 

that famous place called Kingston 
: in Surrey.” Here came Edward the 
Elder in 902 to be crowned by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. It is thrill¬ 
ing to recall that the very prayers 
-Spoken at that ceremony ‘ a thousand 
, years ago will be repeated in West¬ 
minster Abbey next May. . 

For over a century the Saxon kings 
were crowned in this church, and great 
kings they were, carrying on the work 
of Alfx'cd and driving the Danes back 
to their ships. 

Many Kings 

There was Athelstan, crowned in 925, 
who .won back Northumbria by his 
, victory at Brunanburh ; Edmund - the 
Magnificent, crowned’in 940, who con¬ 
quered Cumberland and gave it to 
Malcolm, King of Scotland ; Edgar the 
Peaceful, crowned in 958, who at length 
won a respite from warfare and with, 
his famous Archbishop Dunstan revived 
^ religion .. and learning ; Edward - the 
.Martyr, who.was slain by the Danes 
.. under an oak at Hoxne; Ethelred the 
Unready, who tried in vain to buy new.- 
‘ invaders off ; and, last of "all, Edmund 
Ironside, crowned in 1016, of sterner 
stuff, and only just, failing to drive 
Canute from our shores. 

It was Edmund's brother , Edward, 
the Confessor, who built Westminster 
Abbey, which then became the Corona¬ 
tion Church, so that the little church of 
St Mary lost its great pride of place. 
In the year 1130 the Normans laid the 
foundations of All Saints Church just 
outside its north wall, and before long 
the old church was joined to its bigger 
neighbour as a lady-chapel. St Mary's 
was proud of its past, and we know that 
on its walls were memorials to the Saxon 
kings w’hose crowning they had wit¬ 
nessed, and to King John of Magna 
Carta, who granted- a charter to 
. Kingston. , . 

Stone Which Saved a Life 

In the year 1729, however, canie 
tragedy, Sexton Hammerton was; dig- 
' ging a grave, liis daughter. Hester 
helping him, when suddenly the whole 
Saxon building collapsed, killing the 
sexton and another man, while his daugh¬ 
ter escaped through a huge stone falling 
across the grave and so protecting her. 
Restoration of the building was im¬ 
possible,- and \the site was cleared; but 
. they took the stone which saved Hester 
Hammerton and put it in the church of 
All Saints, where it still lies, inscribed 


iFarewell 

To Marlin Johnson, big. 
game camera man 

Africa's big game have lost a friend 
in him because he. shot them only with ’ 
the camera, and so niade other friends 
for them by the million who saw them 
on his films. It is sad to think'" that 
owing to the wreck of ah air-liner near' 
Los Angeles, where so . many of . his ' 
adventures in . the" wild ' were filmed, 
he will never again see the estate in 
British East Africa which he bought 
■ to be near the scene of them. 

His life was one of;adventure, and 
with Jack London he sailed the South ' 
Seas, where he photographed Pacific 
islanders. Receiving a cable to say that 
' the public were tired of savages and 
♦wanted wild animals, he went to Africa, 
and spent more than five years in 
recording the lives of wild creatures 
from birth to death. His wife, who 
= survived the aeroplane accident, was his 
constant helper, and their living pictures 
of elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, 
giraffe, and rarer animals make a 
priceless possession of the American 
and British public. The American 
Museum of Natural History employed 
him for five years on wild-life films, 
and one of his later, efforts was. to 
photograph the pygmies of the Congo. 

I'o Mrs Emma Grime, 
who sang for yo years 

She has died.at Hindley near Wigan, 
a singer of 83 who was singing in the 
choir only a Sunday or two ago, and 
went carol-singing this Christmas. For 
70 years she sang as a soprano in St 
Peter's Church, and she is believed to 
have ’ been England's oldest woman 
’chorister. 

To Brigadier-General Gilbert Elliot 

In his forty years’ service as a Royal 
Engineer he had adventures in many 
lands, in India, Asiatic Turkey, in South 
Africa, and on the Niger ; but the most, 
startling of them was in Macedonia 
thirty years ago, when he Avas reorganis¬ 
ing the* police. He was walking before 
breakfast in the Bulgarian village of 
Gyruredjik when he was seized by 
bandits. They marched him off to-the 
hills bound by a rope, but they forgot to 
.take away his revolver. At first he re¬ 
sisted, and then apparently relaxed his 
effprts. But all the time he was freeing - 
his arms, and, getting af the revolver, 
he shot five of his captors. He was 
wounded in the thigh, but escaped, and 
was rescued by two police of his escort, 
who had followed up and finally dis¬ 
persed the bandits. 
iTo Bishop'Knox, a great ... 

•^leader-in the Church ^ 

Dr E. A. Knox, who has passed on at 
the age of 89, was for 17 years Bishop of 
Alanchester, having previously distiii- 
. guished himself in religious and educa¬ 
tional work at Birmingham, where he 
was chairman of the old School Board. 
A brilliant scholar, he was ail his life 
a protagonist of the Protestant party 
of the Church of England. Himself a 
writer of great ability, he has lived to 
see his sons and daughters make names 
for themselves in literature, Edmund 
Knox being editor of Punch. 

Continued from the previous column . 

Life Preserved, They made her sexton 
in her father’s place. 

On that stone now rests another with 
Saxon ornament; it was part of the . 
churchyard cross which all those Saxon 
kings would have seen, and it would be 
familiar to the Bishops of Winchester 
as they made their way from the door 
in the west wall to their palace by the 
Thames. Bishop's Hall is still the name 
of a street here, but a tannery now 
stands on its site. 

One other memorial of its Coronation 
days stands in the streets of Kingston, 
the gixat Coronation Stone near the 
splendid new town' hall. It came from 
. the Saxon church and is believed to 
be the stone on which the kings were 
crowned. 


IN MADRID NOW 

Calmness of the People 
in the Face of Danger 

THE WAR DYING OUT ? 

^ Professor J. B. S, Haldane- has just 
returned from Madrid, where he went 
.to' aHvise the Spahish Government on 
gas masks.. - - - .- .■ 

Like his father, Professor John Hal¬ 
dane, he has made experiments on 
himself with gases, compressed or other¬ 
wise, and it was reported that he had 
been gassed while experimenting in 
Madrid. It is not true. He was merely 
suffering from laryngitis’ 

Hie report , and its contradiction are 
very much like some other news we have 
lately been receiving from Madrid. The 
only truth about Madrid’s gas masks is 
that 50,000 are corning in every week. 
Whether the population will ever wear 
them is another matter. According to 
Professor Haldane, the people in'Madrid 
are neither frightened nor hungry. He 
thinks it would be a good thing for them 
if they were more afraid, because it is 
difficult to keep’ them but of the streets 
or take shelter when Franco’s artillery 
is bombarding the city. 

Plenty of Food 

. When a 6-inch shell crashes into a 
house a dozen heads are immediately 
thrust out to see what it is all about.. 
At the present rate it would take Franco 
years to bomb Madrid into submission. 
There is plenty of food, baked beans and 
bully beef. / ■ 

Professor Haldane remarks that most 
of the tinned beef is Russian, and so 
good in quality that it might'convert 
Spain to Communism. The one shortage 
is fuel. One of Madrid’s war jokes is to 
report that this or that hotel has hot 
water. There is a stampede for it and 
people queue up for a bath. His own 
last hot bath there was at Christmas. 

Straws may show how the wind goes. 
Professor Haldane's report is only one 
vievv ; but he is a scientific observer as 
well as a'scientific man ; and he leaves 
the: irhpression that the vyar bn both 
sides is sinking down for lack of fuel to 
feed the flames. If that proves to be 
true so much the better for Spain, and 
for the peace of the world. 

WHEN THE LIGHTS i 

GO OUT i 

'. Hospital Emergency Idea ¥ 

A; very ingenious afrarigement has ' 
been introduced into the new operating 
theatre at St Mary Abbot’s Hospital, 
Kensington. 

The new departments, which have also 
provision for radiological work, have 
just been opened, and their equipment 
includes a remarkable lighting system 
for emergencies which switches itself on 
automatically when the usual lighting 
fails. Obviously this is a matter of the 
greatest importance to a hospital in 
view of tee fact that electricity, unlike 
gas, so often lets London down, i 

There are . other splendid features of 
this up-to-date hospital, which has 
warmed, filtered, and moistened air, 
shadowless lighting, tend flat radiators 
which prevent the formation of dust 
particles. ^ j 

DAVID AND GOLIATH | 

A large snake was lately found having 
coiled itself round a nest which a family 
of tiny weaver birds had built in|a tree 
in the Vryheid district of South Africa. 

The snake swjallowed several eggs, but 
the enraged weaver birds attacked , the 
huge reptile.' The snake struck at the 
tiny birds, yet'still they attacked, and 
soon the reptile was driven off, the birds 
regaining possession of the nest and eggs. 


Little News Reel 

Last Sunday was the 25th .birthday of 
the deathless chicken cells which have 
been kept alive by Dr Alexis Carrel at 
the Rockefeller Institute since 1912. 

; Three women who were bridesmaids 
at the wedding in 1887 are sharing in the 
golden wedding celebration of . Mr and 
Mrs Joseph;.Howe of Barton Noi-th; 
Yorkshire, : • . . .* 

Hundreds oLpassengers bound,for the 
Far East spent the weekend in dry 
dock at Southampton owing ' to an 
accident. .' , . . 

Imperial Airways , has this week set 
lip a great record by carrying dhe 
500,000th air passenger.. The number of 
passengers last year was 68,000, com¬ 
pared with 11,500 in 1925. 

, A thousand Barnardo children enter¬ 
tained a great .at the-Albert 

Hall last . Saturday, when it was a n- 
nounced tehat- 119,500 children have 
passed through the Homes. 

” Lights out ” sounded by a bugler 
last Saturday night signalised the end of 
the Empire Exhibition at Johannesburg. 
A* financial failure, it has been a'gtcat 
success as a spectacle. 

A fanner ploughing an old battlefield 
20 miles froni Vrj^heid,. where during 
the Boer. War an action was - fought 
' between.General Bruce Hamilton's Force 
■ and a Commando of Boers ^ led by 
'Genera! Cheere Enimct, has jiist dis¬ 
covered an old teell. 

South African schools have an ar¬ 
rangement by which free cheese is issued 
to children instead of milk when tee 
' milk is not available. . - 

THE BIGGEST SWITCHBOARD 
IN THE WORLD ; 

., Birmingham’s new. Telephone House, 
opened this week, has what is believed 
to be the longest switchboard in the 
world, accommodating the lines , of 
32,000 subscribers ; and 14,000 more'are 
to be added within the next two yters. 
The switchboard has 92 operating 
positions. 

There are three acres of floors in 
Telephone House; and 239 miles of cabl^^ 
(131 miles of \vire,^226,oo6 can lamps, and 
. 30,000 fuses, help to make- up the 
inteicate mechanism of this wonderful 
automatic telephone exchange. 


, The^ side ^pL a b^.?,..;t9rn - off by Ja' 
■ passing lorry.* '/ *'' 7 ' '. '■ ' ^ 

> - In’ a-big teore a collection of articles 
Antique Novelties, ‘ * * , 

Thirty thousand tons of cliff falling 
on the beach at Sidestrand near Cromer. 

A London chauffeur stopping traffic 
for a woman to cross with a salt-pot, 
mustard-pot, and pepper-pot on a tray. 

Things Said 

Since the Armistice British building 
societies have lent more than 
1000,000,000 to assist house purchase. 
Sir Enoch Hill 

Three things I can't get in London : 
fresh milk, fresh eggs, and fresh butter. 

A .country housewife 
Have’I hurt anybody ? 

■ A pilot after crashing 

We have now nearly 200 streets closed 
to vehicles. Chief Constable of Salford 

We are going to admit every desirabh 
immigrant who might strengthen our 
European civilisation in South Africa, • 
General Smuts ■ 

France has not the numbers she had, 
but she is determined to remain a nation 
of quality. • > ’M Her^riot 
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Russian Cotton • Seabird Sanctuary • Ninetieth Birthday 





The ^Colton Harvest—Bringing homo the bnloa oi raw cotton In the Soviet Bepublto of Uzbek in Central Asia. As reported on the G N World IVIapi Russia has had a bumper crop oi cotton 



' Turning the Red Earth of Devon—A ploqghman 
and his team at work on the hills near Paignton 


Kingdom of the Birds—^The island of Norderoog off the 
Schleswig-Holstein ooaet Is a sanctuary for countless seabirds 



Ninety—Prebendary OarlUe has Just celebrated his ninetieth birthday* See page 4 


New Arrivals—Lambs born on a Kent farm find a triend 
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FROM GAOL TO 
PALACE OF ART 

Jeremy Bentham’s Queer 
Oid Prison 

WHERE THE TATE GALLERY STANDS 

It is sad news that the Tate 
Gallery is being closed for two months, 
hut it is good to know that it is not 
due to the old troubles once familiar 
on the site. ’ 

Few sites have a stranger history 
than this one. Situated by the Thames, 

V it took its name, of Millbank from an 
ancient mill owned by the abbots of 
Westminster. For long it lay derelict, a 
hopeless swamp, desolate, ignored. ; 

But the 18th century produced a 
strange philanthropic genius in Jeremy 
Bentham, the golden-hearted philo¬ 
sopher, who, in his quaint loose, flopping 
clothing, and with a canister of hot 
spiced ginger-nuts and a pot of strong 
black coffee ever on the table, theorised 
on the redemption of society in general 
and the unhappy and criminal classes 
in particular. 

He dreamed of a panopticon, a 
reformatory planned in a vast circle, 
with the cells round the outer circum¬ 
ference, their occupants always visible 
to an officer who would sit invisible at 
the centre of things. There men and 
women were to be wooed by kindness 
back to virtue and respectability. 

A New Way To Treat Criminals 

He chose Millbank, and there set up 
his building, which, insecurely founded 
on piles driven into the morass, col¬ 
lapsed upon its builders, and, when at 
last completed, opened its walls and 
"floors, in response to movements in the 
mud, as if an earthquake had shaken it. 

His scheme failed and the-Govern¬ 
ment bought him out and built a gaol 
' of their own on the site, but his methods 
marked a i*evolution in the treatment 
of criminals ; his ideas run like a thread 
of gold through all the legislation which 
has since been passed respecting them. 

The philosopher Jeremy is still with 
us, not only in his writings, but bodily. 
By the provisions of his will his skeleton, 
dressed in his own clothes, still exists 
at University College, London. More 
than three-score years after his’death 
; the prison disappeared for good, and then, 

, thanks to the generosity of another, 
.philanthropist, Sir Henry Tate, the site" 
was adapted to its happier purpose. 

BEAUTY IN OUR SCHOOLS 

Exhibition at County Hall 

All the materials used in our ele¬ 
mentary schools can and should have 
“ quality of material, soundness of con¬ 
struction, fairness of colour, and appro¬ 
priateness of design—in sum, Beauty.” 

That' is the faith which prompted the 
Council for Art and Industry to organise 
their exhibition at County Hall, called 
Design in Education. 

If a child is to do good writing, and 
to make gay pictures to illustrate what 
he has written, he must have such paper 
and pens, pencils, and crayons, as will 
inspire him to his best work. In his 
handicrafts his enthusiasm must not be 
deadened by being obliged to work on 
inferior materials because they are cheap. 

The child of today is the consumer of 
tomorrow, as well as the producer. If 
British industry is to maintain a supply 
of workers with a craftsman’s love of 
sound work and a home market that 
demands.' * fine things, taste must be 
cultivated in our elementary schools. 

In an Age of Plenty there should be 
beauty everywhere, and certainly in the 
schools. The Council for Art and Industry 
is to be congratulated in niaking it clear 
that this can be done by showing us' 
examples from schools where it is,being 
done. The weaving and craft work from 
Kent we thought extraordinarily fine. 


T//e Childre?i 


A 90-CANDLE CAKE 

Prebendary Carlile’s 
Great Day 

STORY OF THE CONVERTED 
SAFE-BREAKERS 

When our friend Prebendary Carlile 
began to cut his birthday cakes last 
week he had the light of 90 candles to 
help him. 

Ninety years he has lived in the land, 
and for more than half of them he has 
been recruiting the Church Army. He 
began modestly in 1882 in Westminster, 
where a religion for the outcast poor 
was badly needed. His Army began to 
take shape in 1890, and his leadership 
of it has made it stronger for righteous¬ 
ness ever since. 

At his birthday party all Churches 
were there to congratulate him. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury said that he 
was still charged with an amount of 
electrical force which neither he nor 
anybody else could always control, for 
the Chief, of the Church Army was one of 
those people who would always be young. 

Lord Horder (the physician), in the 
same spirit, congratulated him on 
having had the audacity to live till 90 
without seeking Lord Horder’s advice. 
The Chairman of the Prison Commis¬ 
sioners, the Chief Metropolitan Magis¬ 
trate, a Commissioner of the Salvation 
Arn^y, and a representative of the Free 
Churches were among the fourteen 
speakers who testified to his good work. 

The Vicar’s Bright Idea 

Among the reminiscences which the 
occasion brought forth was one told by 
the Bishop of Fulham of the days when 
he was a vicar in Mayfair. A wedding 
was to take place on a Saturday Jifter- 
noon and royal guests were to sign the 
register, but at • the last minute the 
register was found to be locked up in 
a safe and the key was missing. 

All the locksmiths shops were shut. 
The vicar had a bright idea and rang up 
the Church Army to know whether they 
had anyone who could open a safe. 
They replied tliey had dozens ; and they 
sent along two men, who were met at 
the church door by two policemen. 
Recognising the safe-breakers, the poHce- 
men sternly asked what they were doing 
there. They replied that they had come 
to open, a safe ; and open it they did, in 
ten seconds. . ” And,” added the Bishop, 

” the>^ had onl}^, brought a bit "of wire.” ■ 

Prebendary Carlile capped the. story- 
by saying that among his birthday 
guests was one he honoured as much as 
any other. He was an old convict, who 
had forsaken his former career, and for 
nearly twenty years had been in one 
job, and a great worker for the Church 
Army. Picture on page 3 

THE FIGHT AGAINST A 
GREAT EVIL 

Though some of the social evils which 
were so harmful a generation ago have 
been abated, there is no sign of the pass¬ 
ing of the gambling habit and the evils 
which accompany it. . 

The Betting Act of 1934 greatly re¬ 
duced the most glaring abuses, but there 
has been an alarming growth of football 
pools and the use of automatic machines, 
while the racecourse totalisator has 
increased in popularity. 

All the evidence points to an increase 
in gambling, and the C N wishes every 
■ success to the Committee of the Christian 
Social Council which has been set up to 
study the gambling menace and to assist 
the churches in their fight against it. 
This Committee from its headquarters 
at 509 ■* Abbey House, Westminster, 
conducts a national campaign agaiixst 
this national vice which is the ruin of 
thousands of our young men and 
women ; and every shilling sent to it 
will help to free the nation from an 
evil which has fastened itself as with a 
vice on the life of our working people. 


V Newspaper 

A BISHOP AmW^ 

THE BANDITS 

1000 Miles Beyond 
Shanghai 

THE JOURNEY PERILOUS 

If all goes well a London clergyman 
will become Bishop Houghton of 
Eastern Szechwan on St Paul’s Day, 
which falls next Monday. 

He is on his way to that distant 
Chinese proyince now, a long journey 
of 1000 miles from Shanghai, and one 
which recalls the words of St Paul when 
be spoke of ” journeyings often, in perils 
of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by 
the heathen”' 

The province is infested with bandits, 
and Bishop Holden, who after the 
consecration of the new bishop will 
govern the diocese of Western Szechwan, 
issues a warning to the 50 clergymen 
who intend to visit Shunking for the 
consecration about a large addition 
recently to the numbers of the bandits. 
The disturbed condition of other parts 
of China, where the Prime Minister 
Chiang Kai-shek is slowly restoring law 
and order, has driven robber bands to 
the empty provinces. . 

Of these provinces Szechwan, with 
Tibet on one side and the provinces of 
Honan and Hupeh bn the other, is one 
of the emptiest. In some of the 
^ Chinese. villages are. only a handful.of , 
-Christians;’ and' in the whole of the' 

• Bishop's diocese there are only 25 English . 
.clergy and 18 Chinese. ' ^ 

A Narrow Escape , 

The bandits have recently grown 
more daring. It was not long ago that 
they seized an evangelist when returning 
from Pingwu and robbed him of all he 
had. They blindfolded him, and threat¬ 
ened his life. He thought his end was 
near; but one bandit kindlier than the 
rest pleaded for him, and they let him 
go with just enough clothes to cover him. 

It is Bishop Holden \yho tells this 
tale, in order to show what a missionary 
bishop in outer China has to face ; but 

■ another missionary, now Archbishop 
Mowll of Sydney, a friend of the new 

, bishop, could have told a similar tale. ^ 
, When • Archbishop Mowll was on his 
way some years ago to be made Bishop 
of Szechwan he ' was captured by 
bandits and held for four days. 

Yet no one supposes that . Bishop . 

■ Houghton will be alarmed or that his. 
wife, who goes with him, will be held 
back by any fears. She is a daughter 
of Bishop W. W. Cassells, one of the 
Cambridge Seven who answered the 
call to found the China Mission in 1884. 
These young Cambridge men, who fpr^ 
sook all to carry the cross to China, all 
left a mark in the story of missionary 
work ; and one of the best remembered 
among these was C. T. Studd the 
cricketer. 


STONEWALL JACKSON 

A friend of the C N, noting in it last 
week the portrait of General Stonewall 
Jackson, and the date of his birth, 
January 21, 1824, sends us a note of his 
funeral, at which a Congregational 
minister delivered the address, and began 
it solemnly with these tvords ; 

O Lord, when in Thy inscniiahle decree 
it xvas ordained that the forces of the North 
should prove victorious over those of the 
South, it became, necessary for Thee first 
to remove Thy servant Stonewall Jackson, 


COAL FOR THE NAVY 

In 1913 the British Navy used 
1,648,000 tons of-Welsh steam coal, the 
finest of its kind in the world. 

Last 3^ear the purchase was roundly 
300,000 tons. It is reported that for this 
year the order has risen to 400,000 tons. 
This does not mean that the Navy is 
abandoning oil fuel; coal is still used in 
small auxiliary vessels. 
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WHAT IS HAPPENINfi TO 
THE COLOUR CAMERA ? 

The Slowness of a Great 
Invention 

A SURPRISE IN STORE? 

Seeing animated cartoons in the 
picture theatres in colour, and occa¬ 
sionally a full-length ordinary picture, 
is making many people ask when we 
shall all have photographs in natural 
colours. 

Much has been written and promised 
about such things, and the dream of 
colour seems to be very slow in coming 
true. Yet in every big. country more 
money is being spent today on natural 
colour photography than ever before, 
and great preparations have been 
made for producing colour films in 
England, America, Germany, and Russia 
in the coming year. 

Three Pictures From One Exposure 

But kine films arc by no means the 
only films used in photography, and 
colour photography last year made 
great strides in many fields. The 
printing of topical photographs in 
natural colours by the photogravure 
method is expanding rapidly in the 
American Sunday papers, and some 
fine work is being done in this way. 

The original photographs are obtained 
usually by either a so-called ” one-shot ” 

. camera, which, takes three pictures with. 
- one lens and.aniarrangement of mirrdrs' 
or" prisms,^ or 'with the Dufaycolor 
:film, which records all the colours in the 
film itself. This film can be used ,in 
any snapshot camera, and is also beiiig 
used by hospitals for recording medical 
cases and operations, and by scientific 
‘ institutions for photographing specimens 
direct and through the microscope. ; 

The Unsolved Problem 

Thus, while we do not see colour 
pictures in the kinemas except now and 
then, the enormous amount of research 
concentrated on colour ^ photography 
is about to make itself evident,- and the 
rate with which' colour pictures -will 
appear in the future rhay surprise us.' 

One disappointing thing must be 
told, and that is that so far none of the 
methods of producing, paper prints in 
colour at a price similar to the present 
black-and-white prints, have, been a 
practical success. This ’ mystery yet 
remains to he solved,' Hundreds of 
people are engaged' in.intensive research 
in this direction, but the problem is 
very difficult. Beautiful and faithful 
paper prints can be made, but the cost 
is high, so that for another year at 
least amateurs will have to content 
themselves with transparencies in colour. 

LIGHTNING CONCRETE 

Very Important News 

Concrete is used on such an immense 
scale that the invention of a new kind 
which sets in fifteen minutes is very im¬ 
portant for engineers and architects. 

The new concrete treatment saves 
£1000 a mile in road-lajdng, and the road 
is ready.a fortnight earlier than here¬ 
tofore. 

The new method i-s to lay rubber mats 
over the wet concrete immediately after 
it has been poured, and by means of a 
vacuum applied by a powerful pump to 
the small holes the mixture becomes 
compressed and the water extracted 
from the wet mass. . The result is a 
concrete not only more than twice as 
strong, but setting and drying within a 
quarter of an hour. 


A SUGGESTION TO THE LORD MAYOR 

May wo suggest to the Lord Mayor 
that his King George the Fifth Memorial 
Fund would be greatly helped if he gave 
the total in the published lists ? 

The lists without the total lose half 
their interest.and luilf their influence, ., 
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CN Picture-News and Time Map of the World 


THROUGH THE ICE 
With the help of two Ice-breakers 
two tramp steamers from Quebec 
have reached the open sea at the 
latest date in the winter ever re¬ 
corded in the history of the naviga¬ 
tion of the River St Lawrence. 





CHAMOIS CENSUS. Eighty men of the Czecho-Stovakian forestry d^art- 
ment are making an attempt to count the number of chamois In the Tatra 
Mountains, the territory having been divided up into sections for the purpose, 
ft is expected that there will prove to be between 1200 and 1300 chamois. 
RUSSIA'S COTTON, Russia’s cotton crop of 2,132,000 tons has exceeded 
expectations, and has caused some embarrassment to the textile industry, 
which has not the facilities to cope with such a big yield, 


QQEAJf 


NEW RUSSIAN ICE-BREAKERS 
Four new Ice-breakers for the Arctic 
sea-route between Murmansk and 
Vladivostok are nearing completion. 
They are 10,000-ton vessels and each 
Is fitted with catapult apparatus for 
launching two aeroplanes. 



CAMAPA’ 


FIGHTING FROST 
Aboutfour million 
orchard-heaters have 
been used to save 
the citrus crops in 
Southern California 
threatened by un¬ 
precedented cold 
weather. Frost has 
already destroyed 
about 15 per cent of 
theorangeand lemon 
crops. 


Equator—the middle; 
line round the globe 


NEWFOgHDtANO 


TL4N'TtC' 

OCEAN. 


ICEUANO 


BRITISH 

SStE 3 


FAC t ft C OCEAN 


EFFICIENCY IN SUGAR PRODUCTION 
The owners of sugar plantations in Jamaica 
have formed an association for the purpose 
of standardising the methods of cultivating 
canes and the factory operations. It is 
.expected that this will promote greatly 
Jncreased efficiency in sugar production. 



JUNGLE KINEMA 
For five years a mo¬ 
bile kinema has beea 
making a 30,000-mile 
touronunglevillages 
in Mafaya, showing 
instructional films 
with the object of 
improving the agri¬ 
cultural methods of 
the peasants. Mickey 
Mouse cartoons are 
also shown. 

PACl Etc 




; CapefbvyR 

OKAPIS FOR AMERICA. After huntingfor six weeks in the 
Ituri forest of the Belgian Congo an American expedition has 
shot two okapis, which are being sent to the American 
Museum of Natural History, 

WHALE MYSTERY, Fifty false killer whales flung them¬ 
selves to death on the jagged rocks of a lonely bay on the Cape 
coast. It is thought that they may have been terrified by an 
undersea disturbance, and scientists have gone to investigate. 


OCEAN 


AUSTRALIA 



NEW 
ZEALAND 


FIVE-YEAR PLAN FOR ROADS 
South-Australia is now engaged in the early 
Stages of a five-year plan for constructing or 
rebuilding nearly 1500 miles of bitumcn- 
Surfaced roads. ^^The cost will be about five 
million pounds. 


WAR IN PEACE 

98 Deaths in 1936 

What a debt of gratitude we owe to 
tlic fine young men of the RAF ! 

In 1936 there were 58. accidents 
suffered by. the force, which killed 9S 
airmen^—about two a week. This was 
more than twice as many as in 1935, 
when the fatalities were 43. 

The increase, was due partly to the 
growth of the air force and partly to 
the increase of exercises. To fit himself 
for his deadly work in war the . airman 
in peace must, necessarily perforin risky 
evolutions. He must fly by night, and 
day in all sorts of weather. Night 
flying has ^been going on all the winter 
more regularly than ever before. 

The .men who die in learning this 
tradej are the victims of war as surely as 
if wair were in being. Let us, then, not 
forgei those in peril in the air. 

OUR MODERN ALCHEMISTS 

There is something rather droll in the 
ne^vsl that highly-skilled chemists are 
going in search of the Elixir of Life and 
the Philosopher’s Stone which led so 
many old astrologers on a wild-goose 
chase. But this is what some of them 
intend doing. 

.With Sir Robert Mond, the distin¬ 
guished chemist, as their president, they 
have formed' the Alchemy Society, in¬ 
tending to study books on alchemy from 
the first to the 17th century. It will be 
interesting to sec what these up-to-date 
scientists think of the old chemists who 
mixed magic and mummery with their 
strange concoctions. The new Alchemy 
Society is taking up the: task with a 
laugh up its sleeve ; but for all that the 
old records are to be seripusly examined, 
and it is even hoped that some of the 
old experiments may be repeated. 

No doubt we shall hear further if our 
modern alchemists find a quick way of 
turning base metads into gold. 


AMERICA'S TROUBLES 

President Roo.sevelt has just revealed 
that since July 1932 no less than 

600,000,000 has been raised by the 
American Government for relief and 
recovery work. 

All but about ;{ioo,ooo,ooo of this has 
been spent. He has just asked Congress 
to vote 158,000,000 more for relief work 
in the next five months. 

But things are better. Some six 
million unemployed have returned to 
work since March 1933. 

. Yet American industry is torn by 
labour troubles. A new labour leader, 
Mt- John Lewis, has arisen, who is 
endeavouring to organise great trade 
unions representing entire industries. 
The French system of the Stay-in strike 
has. been adopted, and called a Sit- 
down. The motor trade has been partly 
paralysed, and others are threatened. 

HONEST SWINDLE 

Every year awards are granted to 
servants in the neighbourhood of South 
Shields, under the terms of the will made 
by Dr Winterbottom, who died over 80 
years ago. 

The awards arc for long and faithful 
service, and this year Annie Swindle, 
who has worked at the vicarage for 17 
years, received the biggest sum. The 
vicar had nothing but praise for her, and 
wc think him. a luclcy man to have an 
honest Swindle. 


A FISH FOR THE PICTURES 

At Bethel in Alaska a yoimg Eskimo 
boy may be seen running through the 
streets and ringing a bell. 

He carries a big placard on which is 
written: Kinema: Admission, one fish. 

Immediately the inhabitants flock to 
the hall, each one carrying his, fish, 
which is afterwards sold to the drivers 
of the dog sleighs. 


THE SHOT IN THE MINE 

' The miners' have represented to the 
Royal Commission on Safety in Coal 
Mines that in their opinion the practice 
of shot-firing should be abolished. 

Shot-firing is the miner’s name for 
getting coal by. using an. explosive to. 
break it away. It saves time and labour, 
but it is costly in life. It is true that 
millions of shots kill or injure a limited 
number of miners, but it is almost im¬ 
possible to avoid accide'nts with such 
a method. ■ 

Mr J. A. Hall, the miner’s representa¬ 
tive, said that, while pneumatic picks are 
noisy and bad for the nerves, he would 
prefer them to shot-firing. 


THE BACKWARD CHILD 

Does the backward child get a fair 
chance at school ? ' ^ 

At the North of England Education 
Conference at Harrogate Mr Brooks of 
Bi*adford complained that teachers too 
often neglect the dull boy. Another 
speaker, Captain Branford of Hull, 
made a special appeal for backward 
children : 

In niy own school I have children of eleven 
who cannot tell the time. The many little 
posts of responsibility offered by the school 
should not be the monopoly of .the clever child. 
It is character that counts. - The backward 
child often proves to be an excellent monitor 
or prefect, and according to his powers is able 
in many ways to give great satisfaction. 

In school, as in cricket, there .should 
be a place at long-lcg for the something- 
less-than-bright child. 


SPADEWORK 

Some spadework is to be done in 
Lincolnshire before long, for the 
Appleby-Frodingham Steel Company 
of Lincolnshire has ordered a giant 
shovel weighing 630 tons foi; work , in 
their ironstone mines. The shovel is 
expected to be the biggest in Europe. 


TWO DEVONPORTS 

New Zealand’s Naval Borough 
Grows Up 

In New Zealand there is a Devonport 
which has just celebrated its jubilee. 
Like the Devonshire Devonport, which 
is close to Plymouth, the New Zealand 
Devonport is only two miles from its 
big neighbour, the seaport city of 
Auckland. Those two miles are sea 
miles, however, for Devonport is on the 
north shore and Auckland on the south 
shore of the large and beautiful harbour 
called by the Maoris Waiteniata. 

This Devonport of the south carries 
on the old traditions of Devon, H is the 
naval base for the cruisers of the New 
Zealand Naval Station. New Zealand 
'boys who join the Navy receive their 
training at the Devonport base and then 
are drafted to the cruisers that make 
calls at the many ports of New Zealand's 
coastline, and from time to time make 
voyages to the tropical islands of the 
Pacific, where brown-skinned natives live 
under the protection of the Union Jack, 
So New Zealand is growing up. 
Auckland City is 95 years young, and 
its neighbouring borough of Devonport 
has just rejoiced that it has been a 
borough for 50 years. 

In New Zealand there is also a borough 
of New Plymouth, a name which is a 
reminder of the Devonshire families that 
settled there long ago. 


TEN MILLION ACRES OF RUSSIA 

The Russian Government treats the 
rural lands question in two different ways. 

There are State Farms, where agri¬ 
cultural workers are directly employed 
by the State. There are also Collective 
Farms/ worked on the cooperative 
principle by bodies of peasants. 

In recent months over ten million 
acres of land have been transferred by 
the Russian Goveniment to the peasantry 
in this way, and the aggregate under 
cooperative peasant care is now vast. 
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What of 1937 ? 

Mr Eden, the Foreign Minister, has been 
speaking of the outlook for 1937, and we 
take these passages from his speech at the 
dinner of the Foreign Press Association. 

C^NE of the most disturbing ten- 
dencies in the international 
situation which beca;me pro¬ 
nounced in 1936 was the tendency 
to divide Europe into two oppos¬ 
ing camps, divided according to 
two extreme political doctrines.- 
I hope and think that this ten¬ 
dency shows signs of diminishing. 
Human nature is far too rich and 
too diversified to be hemmed in 
within such limitations. 

Democracy is not a theoretical 
doctrine invented in the study; 
it is a slow and steady growth 
to which men of all sorts and 
conditions throughout many 
generations have made their 
contribution. It represents the 
innumerable facets of human 
nature. 

We are told that it is not heroic 
and that Europe is now entering 
on the heroic stage. By all means 
let us have heroism. But let us 
regard Europe as a land for heroes 
to live in, not merely to die in. 
Let us not confuse heroism and 
heroics. 

We do not believe in conflict. 
We believe in cooperation. The 
.world has surely learnt enough 
in its long histor3'- to know that 
bj' patient collaboration man can 
steadily increase his standard of 
living. But that can only be done 
by collaboration. 11 can never be 
done by war. Surely the worl 4 is 
not so bankrupt that it Can find 
no way of giving practical force 
to what, it seems, is the cbmnion 
aim.of US all. ■ . 

The British nation have no 
desire to spend money on arma¬ 
ments, 5'et let there be no mis¬ 
take : in existing conditions they 
can, and if need be will, show as 
stubborn determination as any 
other nation in the re-equipment 
which they regard as vital to 
their national safety. But that 
is not the road we wish to travel. 
There is a better way. We 
definitely prefer butter to guns, 
and we are prepared to do our 
best by economic cooperation and 
by working for European appease¬ 
ment to secure that others have 
butter too in a Avorld which has 
no need of guns. 

There may have been a time 
when nations could be indepen¬ 
dent and self-sufficing, but that 
day is long past. No nation today 
can prosper on the ruin of 
another. Let us recognise this 
fact, that in the modern world 
nations are all members one of 
another. If we once base our 
policies on this fundamental fact 
we shall have gone far to find a 
solution of the problems which 
now confront mankind. 
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above the hidden waters _ of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the'Journalism of the world 



The Sensation-Mongers 

Js it not high time that those who 
supply news of foreign happenings 
restrained their imaginations and 
became more careful in choosing their 
sources of information ? ' 

Hardly a day now passes without 
the circulation of some extravagant 
story. No retraction is ever made ; 
the story is just allowed to die a 
natural death, after having earned 
bad money for its inventor and 
caused unnecessary alarm. 

There are a number of sensational 
writers who regularly work up alarm¬ 
ing stories. No informed person takes 
any notice of what they say; yet we 
rarely take up our papers without 
seeing them quoted: 

Mme ..writing in the .,says that... 
P /,writing in the states that... 
War is often the product of fear, and 
those who circulate fearful stories 
without verifying them are enemies of 
mankind. 

' • . ; ^ 

Why? 

see that the Radio Times has 
removed from its front page the 
engaging and inspiring motto Nation 
Shall Speak Unto Nation, Is not this 
to be regretted ? ’We plead that the 
great line should be restoredi 

What Mary Eyre Did With 
: / Her Wool 

Putting most of Derbyshire* into a 
: . room sounds impossible, but that 
is what Mary Eyre did about 300 
years ago.' , ' ' ... ; ' 

She wove a wool map of the greater 
part of Derbyshire, making it as big as 
a carpet, and taking years over her 
task, for all the threads are small; 
and the, thousands of little stitches 
prove how much patience she must 
have had. She showed all the 
importaiit towns in the Derbyshire of 
Charles Stuart's day, embroidered the 
churches, and gave pictures of Long 
Eaton and Ilkeston. 

She must have used only the finest 
wool, for after all these years the 
colours are still bright, and her map 
is now one of the most interesting 
exhibits in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum at South Kensington. ' 

The Pneumatic Drill Bus 

Qould not our energetic Minister 
of Transport take off the road 
those buses which so closely resemble 
a pneumatic drill ? 

We rode in one of them through the 
Strand the other day, Number 3725,' 
shrieking all the way from Ladbroke 
Grove to East Ham so that it was; 
impossible to endure the- noise for 
very long. . 

A Word From Shakespeare , 

On Any Dictator Conquering Us 

I think he will carry this island home 
in his pocket, and give it his son for 
an apple. ^ The Tempest 


Brutality 

jyjANY people are moved to comment 
on the brutalities in Spain, 

There seem to be abundant reason 
to deplore a general growth of 
savagery. A callous disregard of 
human life prevails everywhere. The 
road deaths and mutilations, the 
sacrifice of life to a craze for speed, 
afford one symptom. The dismissal 
in a line or two of the frequent deaths 
of fine boys of the RAF, dying in 
advance of the next war, afford 
another. The burning of an airship is 
forgotten in less than nine days. A 
man dies at Brooklands, and women 
scream for a bit, but the race goes on. 
Who was he ? Who knows or cares ? 
The war seems to have made life 
very cheap, 

© 

Tip-Cat 

MAN collects barometers. But 
he doesn't get any ihore 
Sr weather than the rest of us. 

0 

W^E should all look forward to 1937, 
says a writer. We can't look back 
at it yet. 

.0 

. LADY says her relatives are all 
’ against her. Better move. 

/ ■ 0 

XIEN. has laid an egg like a marble. 
To be eaten with a roll. 



.Peter Puck 
Wants 

To Know 




If Father feels 


like a broken 

{§ 

reed In the, rush 
• ' hour 

:f^ 



A MAN declares he looks wiser since 
he lost his hair. A bald statement. 

0 

W^ ought to turn over a new leaf in 
the New Year. They don't come 
till the spring. 

- ' ■ .-0 

gOME people haven't creative minds. 
But all can make faces. 

0 

P^ CORRESPONDENT says he 
likes to keep his favourite 
books at his bedside. We 
read ours. 

The Broadcaster 

CN Calling the W or Id 
W are drinking more milk, a million 
gallons a month over last year. 
/yuE A A is asking its garages to remove 
, their ugly signs. 

yHE Minister of Health is supporting 
a scheme to stop jerry-building, 

JUST. AN IDEA 
To go to bed with a mind fall of the 
Htmitli of the day is not the best way of 
assuring sound sleep. A qniet time 
before we sleep may mean a peaceful 
spirit when we wake. 


HOW FEW THERE 
ARE WHO GAIN 

And How Many Who 
Perish 

With the shells falling like rain on Madrid, 
how many Spaniards, we wonder, remembei 
these words' of their own countryman 
Cervantes, who died in the city which has 
been battered so terribly in recent days ? 
shall find that poverty itself is 
not poorer than the soldier, for 
he depends on his miserable pay, which 
he receives but seldom, or perhaps 
never, or else on what he makes by 
marauding with the hazard of his life. 

When the day of battle shall come, 
then, as a mark of honour, shall his 
head be dignified with cap made of 
lint, to stop a hole made by a bullet, 
or be perhaps carried off maimed, at 
the expense of a leg or arm. And if 
this do not happen, but merciful 
Heaven preserve his life and limbs, it 
may fall out that he shall remain as 
poof as before, and must run through 
many encounters and battles, nay, 
always come off victorious, to obtain 
some little preferment; and these 
miracles too are rare. But, I pray you 
tell me, gentlemen, if ever you made 
it your observation, how few are those 
who obtain due rewards in war, in 
comparison with those numbers that 
perish? 

The North Wins 

We have just come upon this story which 
may be old to some but will be new to many. - 
yiiE new manager of the Yorkshire 
woollen mill was a Southerner. 
He was irritated by what he took to 
be the slow ways of the Northerners, 
and was annoyed most of all by the 
fact that so many of the workpeople 
were unpunctual. . ' 

” Things have to improve," he 
said to the foreman. “ It must be 
thoroughly understood that everyone 
has to be in the mill before the buzzer 
goes—^everyone. If a man comes in 
after, discharge him." 

A week or two later the brisk 
manager called the foreman into his 
office again. “ I want to congratulate 
you," he said. " I see you have not 
had to discharge anyone, and I am 
glad. You will find, I think, that my 
methods are all to the good. Get 
people into punctual habits, give them 
the idea that they are to be on tiptoe 
for their work, and everything goes 
well, . By the way, how do you 
manage to get all the workpeople into 
the mill before the buzzer goes ? " 

'' Eh, lad," the foreman replied, 

" that's easy. We've started a new 
system—the last man in blows the 
buzzer." 

To Sea I 

To sea, to sea ! The calm is o’er; 
The wanton water leaps in sport 
And rattles down the pebbly shore; 
The dolphin wheels, the sea-cows snort, 
And unseen mermaids’ pearly song 
Comes bubbling up the weeds among. 
Fling broad the sail, dip deep the oar: 
To sea, to sea 1 The calm is o’er. 

Thomas Lovell Beddoes 
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WAITING FOR 
A VOLCANO 

A Monster of the Congo 

STEAMING UP TO EXPLODE 

In Africa the volcano Nyinlagira 
is waiting to blow up. 

It is in the National Park of the Congo, 
and no other national park has such a 
monster. The craterlets of the Yellow¬ 
stone Park are pygmies beside it, and 
even the smoking peaks about Rotorua 
in New Zealand yield it pride of place. 

The Belgian officials of the park watch 
it with pride and hope. They expected 
it to explode into violent ci’ction last 
5^ear when it was visited by Mr Mitford 
Barberton, who . has brought back 
wonderful accounts and photographs of 
its appearance. He prefers hunting 
volcanoes to big game. On his visit to 
Nymlagira he found both. 

Fifty miles ’of national park lay 
between him and the volcano, which is 
near Lake Kivu in a volcanic region 
prone to bursts of violence. One of 
them' not so many years ago set the 
waters of the lake boiling. Mr Barber¬ 
ton's way led over a lava plain and 
through a dense forest, where more than 
once wild elephants passed near, alarm¬ 
ing his native porters; who rightly fear 
elephants more than Hons. The party 
. halted at a wooden shack 20 miles away 
from the volcano,, and had a clear view 
of it, with another forest in between. 

The Rising Lava 

As they came nearer they saw the 
summit of the mountain covered with 
a black dome of old lava. Immense 
columns of smoke rose from' its rim, 
and the sound was like the roaring of the 
sea. At last they reached it Where it 
stands 10,000 feet high. They climbed 
it, and found a crater two miles across 
with a gap by which they could enter 
and sec below the active crater a mile and 
a half across. It used to be deepex% but 
it is now within 100 feet of the rim, and 
tlie lava has been rising in. it 10 feet a 
month for' the last two years. That is 
why the Congo guardians expected it to 
boil over last year, and believe that the 
eruption cannot be much longer delayed. 

Mr Barberton and his companion 
ci*ossed the floor of the old crater, where 
. steam and sulphur pour out from cracks, 
to stand by the rim of the new one and 
look down on 600 acres of lava, steaming, 
flaming, and smoking with lava oozing 
up from fissures. On the surface of the 
burning plain were five small cones or 
chimneys sending up blue and white 
vsmoke, with now and then bursts of flame. 
From high above on the old crater's 
oiiter rim the lava could be seen boiling 
up ill them. In the middle of the plain 
was a huge solitary rock 100 feet high, ' i 
towering like a Gibraltar above the rest. 

Terrific Heat and Bitter Cold 

The travellers walked on parts of 
this fiery plain, but they were always in 
peril. If they ventured to look down a 
crack their eyebrows were singed with 
the heat, and they could not help 
thinking what would happen if a crack 
opened behind them -and cut off their 
retreat. The sight was more magnificent' 
at night, when columns of flame swept 
up the chimneys, and from a crack in 
the black rock a white flame shot up 
at intervals with a crash like that of 
a cannon. All night long they could hear 
the crater roaring,, while its light lit 
■up the country round. Strangest of all, 
in contrast to the terrific heat inside the 
caldron, was the' cold outside the moun¬ 
tain. it was so bitter at the height 
where they camped that everything 
about them was frozen. 


Ships of the Seven Seas THOUSANDS OF BAD 

DRIVERS DRIVING 

They Make the Accidents 

GET THEM OFF THE ROADS 

Gne candidate in every six cannot 
pass the driving test for motorists. 
There were 41,000 failures among the 
246,000 who applied for licences last year. 

These applicants for permission ' to 
take a car, along the roads have had 
ample instruction beforehand and every 
inducement to learn how to. drive, and 
avoid accidents; but only five out of 
six can show themselves competent. 

How many incompetents are . there 
among the millions of motorists' on the 
roads tvho got their licences without being 
tested ? 

One Accident For Eight Motorists 

It is no answer to say that because 
they do drive cars, or have driven them 
for years, they can drive without hurt 
to themselves or others. Nobody can 
say that in face of the fact that there 
are a quarter of a million accidents and 
7000 deaths a year on the roads. These 
figures work out as rather more than one 
accident for every eight motorists. 

The good drivers escape accident to 
theniselves or others, though not always, 
because they, like other victims of the 
car accident, are exposed to the danger 
of the bad driver. Any careful driver 
will bear witness to examples of bad, 
reckless, selfish, and dangerous driving. 

It is these dangerous or unskilful 
drivers, some of whom will never learn, 
who cause the bulk of road accidents. 
From time to time such drivers are 
exposed, and if their offence is grave 
enough they lose their licences, or more 
rarely their liberty. But they ought 
never to have been on the road. How 
many of them are unfit to drive, not 
necessarily because they are criminally 
careless, but because they have not the 
proper skill or the right kind of road 
sense that is needed ? 

Weed Out the Unskilful 

They number hundreds of thousands, 
and they shottld he cleared off the roads. 
Every driver now on the roads should 
be compelled to submit to a test as severe 
as that to which new applicants must 
submit. 

The CN has long asked that this 
should be done, and we are told that it 
would cost too much and.take too long. 
But it ought to be done and it can be 
done. At any cost, and in the face 
of any outcry, the unskilful driver 
must be weeded out. Nothing else will 
lessen the terrible cost in human life and 
human suffering which every year 
mounts up on the roads, and will 
continue to mount as the number'of 
cars increases. 

No half measures of better roads, 
better lighting, of fencing or crossings, 
none of Mr Hore-Bclisha's ingenuity, 
will save lives while the unskilled driver 
is let loose. Would any railway employ 
an unskilled engine-driver ? Why, then, 
'Should a civilised country allow un¬ 
skilled car-drivers to prey on it ?; 


PADDLING THEIR OWN CANOE 

Two young Dutch brothers are on 
tiieir w'ay from Haarlem to. Java, 
17,000 miles. They have reached'Ran¬ 
goon, and by the time they get to 
Singapore they will have paddled ^ their 
own canoe 13,000 miles. 



SWITZERLAND HIDES HER GOLD 

There are treasure caves 
In view of the unrest all 
Switzerland has hidden 
valued at 125 million 
under the Alps. Fe\v 
where the stores lie, bu 
may be in the St Gothari 

It is long since the 
tionists ran off with 
reserve, Napoleon evem 
pay for his Egyptian 
what happened once 
again, and Switzerland 
of her wealth where she 
rust will not corrupt 
through and steal. 


in Europe, 
round her, little 
^Tcr reserve gold, 
pounds, in caves 
people know 
t some of them 
(1 Tunnel. 
French Revolu- 
vitzerland’s gold 
itpally using it to 
campaign; but 
might happen 
is hiding some 
hopes moth and 
thieves break 
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The Children, 


Where Ethelbert Looked 
Out on His Kingdom 

GREAT POSSESSION OF THE NATION 


The country will he grateful to Herne 
Bay*s District Cotlncil, which has bought' 
all the Rontan area .about the Roman fort 
of Reculver in Kent ivhich was . not Jn the 
hands' of the Crown already. It is to he 
presented to the Crown to complete the 
national possession, - • ' 

So the nation becomes master of. one of 
the most interesting pieces of [its own 
territory^ We . give here the story of 
Reculverf'as it is told 'in Arthur. Mee's 
Booh of Kent, ' ■ • < ’ ‘ ^ ‘ ^ 

I TS . famous towers look out above the 
• waters; they arc part of-the moving 
tide of our history, for they are.all that' 
is left .vis)ble.,of a. piece of,Old ;England 
going back. to our first Cfiristian king, 

, and.befpre.him to the Roman founders.; 
• of our civilisation.' * * •'- - ' ■ ;• - • ^ r 

'They say: that-long ago at .low tide; 

: Roman roads :and,'; Roman Iwalls^ could '* 

; still be seen.;vWhat is more certain is, 
that Saxon walls can still be seen with 
Roman tiles all over thein, arid we can, 
staiid where the Saxon stood,' where: 
Ethelbert- himself would stand, 'arid look.. 
biit on the sea beating the' white cliffs, 
of ■ Kent: ■ Here, to this fine natural ; 
throne of ^ his old' kingdom of Kent,;; 
came. Ethelbert when; t his . work; was ; 
done; here he ended his days while 
Augustine and his monks were building 
those churches. in Canterbury of which ■ 
the ruins are visible.to this day. Romans, 
Saxons, ' Normans—all have been this 
Vay.^ ..... ' : 

The Reculver Towers 

; .Until the first years of last century 
there stood on this ‘ hill the beautiful 
church the English builders set up on 
the Saxon walls. It had stood for 
about 600 years, one of the most iin- ■ 
pressive structures looking out on the 
sea from these, islands. Today it is 
gone except for its twin towers arid some 
few fragments of the wallsi and it is to 
the Admiralty that we owe the saving 
of the towers. All who love our 
Motherland for what she is and • has 
been must be thankful that these towers' 
are with us still, for enshrined in them 
is something of the stuff of which our 
history is made. We may be thankful, 
too, for the two great columns from 
Reculver now in the crypt - at Canter¬ 
bury ; they are probably Roman 
material. used again by. the Saxons. 
They stand nearly 15 feet high/ and 
they supported three round chancel 


arches of Roman brick in old. Reculver 
Church. . - 

When Francis Drake sailed past them 
in the Golden Hind the towers fitood 
inland a quarter of a mile away, but the 
sea has gained a yard a year, since then, 
and now the towers stand like things 
majestical, with the occcui dashing at 
their feet. Perhaps it was the fear of 
the sea that led the old parson to pull, 
down the church; whatever it may 
have been, a pitiful thing it was. 

We have. seeti how the towers went 
up ; this is how the church came, down. 
Some notes have been found among the 
papers of the last _ parish clerk ^ of 
Reculver,- arid, they seem to us unique 
as ..a record'of how Rnglarid l^^ 
her most precious rrionumerits. 

.;The chapel house falling down a year 
or two before Trafalgar, people came 
from ;all.,' parts to' see ' thg ruins./'It 
seems-that, the vicar's' iriothef was hurt 
by the thought of the church being used 
as a show. This is the parish clerk's story. 

A Majority of One 

His' mother fancied that the church 
was kept for a poppet, show, and she 
persuaded her son to take it down ; so 
he took it in consideration and named 
it to the farmers in the parish about 
taking it down. . Sum was for it and 
sum. against it. Then Mr Nai lor ..wrote 
to the Bishop to know if he might have 
the church took down, and his answer 
was it must be done by a majority'of the 
people in the parish. So after a long 
time he got the majority of one, so down 
come the church. For Mr Nai lor, 
vicker; Mr Tom Denne, Reculver; 
IMr W. Staines, Brooke ; Mr Tom. Fix, 
Hilbrow. ; Against it —Mr ' William 
Brown, Reculver; Mr Step Saycr, 
Bishopstone ; Mr Brett, clerk to the 
old church 40 years. : , 

So, four against three, they brought 
down this old- Church, the monument of 
centuries, the sacred shrine of 1000 
years and more. The last text of Mr 
Nailor was that they would let their 
ways be the ways of rightness and their 
path peace ; and the old parish clerk 
who had loved this place for 40 years 
writes down the text and finishes his 
paper with these words from the bottom 
of his heart : 

And down come the. church, and what 
ivos his ihoats about his flock that day no 
one hnoivs. 


The Oxford Crew In the Making 



FAREWELL TO 
THE HORSE 

The Walker’s Friend 

Londoners who look on the hbrse as 
an old familiar friend will now have 
to look elsewhere than Regent Street, 
Oxford Street, Bond Street, and Holborn 
to find him, * ^ 

From last Monday he was banished 
from those crowded thoroughfares. No 
longer will the clop-clop of his hoofs be 
heard except in the silent hours, arid in 
the busy ones he will have no share in 
holding up the traffic. ' ' • 

. It is expected that with his banish¬ 
ment the traffic will not .be held up so 
much; but anyone who has been con¬ 
demned to make his way by bus along. 
Oxford Street or Bond Street in the rush 
hours will not be so sure of relief. ^ 

We cannot help but remember that in 
the old days, when tlie- horse wari the 
only speecler on the streets, it was pos; 
sible for anyone who started from Hyde , 
Park Corner to make sure of keeping an 
appointment at the Bank. ’ He would 
find it very uncertain today unless he 
Avent by Tube. 

The real holders-up of traffic are not 
the few. horses but the countless motor¬ 
cars. They clog the streets more and 
iriore every month and-year. The re¬ 
moval of the horse will not help the 
motorist much ; and there are some 
leisurely people who still think of the 
streets as places to walk in who will miss 
his assistance in their efforts to cross the 
road. He could always be depended 
upon to hold up the traffic while they 
got across. 

In this capacity he was as good as a 
policeman, and better than a Belisha' 
crossing. ; 

THE FIDDLE MAN 

Stradivari 

Antonio . Stradivari, of Cremona in 
Italy, the master craftsman in violin¬ 
making, died 200 years ago, and his 
native town is preparing to pay tribute 
to his memory. 

During his lifetime he was a simple 
working artisan without more renown 
or reward than many an old master be¬ 
longing to the Italian school of painters, 
but a fiddle he would make for a few 
shillings is now worth perhaps /io,ooo. 

He was born in 1644, and at 12 entered 
the workshop of Amati, a famous instru- ; 
ment maker of the day. Somewhere ' 
about 1666 he had probably set up a : 
workshop of his own, for the first violiii 
to bear his name is dated that year.andr- 
is. known as the Three Sixes. The, last, 
bears the date 1727 and. is called his 
Swan’s Song. It is labelled “ Made 
■when aged. 83,” and although he lived 
another ten years this fiddle seems to 
have been his last. 

Thus he was making priceless instru- i- 
ments for over sixty, years, his best 
period'being between 1706 and 1720. I 
Of 1100 violins which left his hands 
about 600 are supposed to be' still in 
existence. . : 

He was twice married and had eleven 
children, and he lived very simply; 
going about the streets in the workman's 
costume he wore in his shop. - 


Speeding Oveir 


..w 



A shovel race on th 


CROCODILE TEARS 

. A Toronto medical student lost a test 
tube in a leather bag not , long ago. j 
The test tube was of no account,: but 
.the bag was. valuable as it happened 
to be alive—a tame crocodile kept as a 
specimen for biological study. At first 
the crocodile seemed none the worse for 
its curious meal, but loss,of appetite,:and 
what looked suspiciously like crocodile ' 
.tears, resulted Jn an. X-ray exariiiriation 
and, an operation,,.. The' test Cabo was' | 
retrieved; arid the crocodife is now l 
recbveririg.' ‘ ' 



On the new outdoor i 
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Ice and $now 



WITH THE REFUGEES 
IN SPAIN 

Dining in the Home of 
a Marquis 

A KIND-HEARTED TAXI MAN 

In the great games stadium of 
Barcelona there is to be .‘seen in these 
days a sight that is both tragic, and 
glad—stacks and stacks of mattresses 
of every description. . : , . . 

They , have been ’brought There by The 
people of Barcelona'for the refugees of 
the Spanish' Civil War who find tem¬ 
porary shelter There . ‘ \ 

. These mattresses are symbolical of. 
the desire in that part of .Spain to help 
1 the thousands of unfortunate people^ 
mostly women and "children;, who have 
had to leave their homes in the .fighting 
zones, Taking with them’ only what they 
can carry. ' At one place where a refugee-] 
laden train stopped the Ideal'people*' 
bought up nearly | all the 'warn! clothing 
in' their shops to give to those who 
' needed it. . \ ‘ 

Friends in Barcelona 

A visitor wlio went out .from England 
recently to see' what kind of help ^ was 
most needed arrived at the stadium in . 
a taxi as a crowd of, refugees were 
‘ unloading thein belongings‘from. aTdrry. 
While the Englishman'was looking 
round the taxi-driver got into conversa¬ 
tion with one of the girls who had/just 
arrived. ; She had' friends in Barcelona 
who would help .her but ..was. not sure 
of their address,' So the taximan offered 
to drive her round, Tree/ to .find them ; 
and if she was hot successful he would 
bring her back to the stadium. * 

Another place where' The' refugees 
were being well looked after was the 
home of a marquis; where the English 
visitor saw them eating soup from The 
marquis's plate, being; waited 'on as 
politely as honoured guests. ' ' ' - 

So while in some parts of the country 
fellow-Spaniards kill each other, in 
another part fellow-Spaniards do all 
they can to help one another, regardless 
of political opinions. 

People are willingly, even eagerly, 
adopting for the time being, perhaps for 
good, many of the children who have 
been .separated from their parents. 
Some of thcTittle ones do not even Irnow 
their own names. 


The Model Plane Race 



OF Ghildhood 


-^HE ’suggestidn' has been made, and 
^ ^ eagerly welcomed by niany social 
reformers, that a .Ministry of Childliood 
. should be formed to organise as a whole, 
under one responsible Government De- 
.partment,. all .the forms, of social effort 
^concerned with' the welfare of children 
.and young people. ' * 

.The Ministry, it is proposed, should 
,be headed by a Cabinet’ Minister’ and 
'generously financed,'. The new Minister 
'would be‘responsible To Parliament for 
the future because' .it would stand for 
The' welfare of The young: He who 
’would wisely judge of a nation’s future 
finds , the clue , to his judgment in the 
condition, of its children. The child is 
the new page of the nation’s book, and 
what, is being. written on the page. will 
make or. unmake the nation’s, greatness. 

The. primary care ^ of children rests, 
and must remain, in the home. Plowever 
wise and solicitous parents may be, they 
cannot themselves provide education, 
amenities, and opportunity, even if com¬ 


fortably off, and no small part of the 
‘population is far from comfortably off. 

Social arrarigeihehts 'of The greatest 
importance are needed to make the most 
of the youthful lives on which our ^ 
future depends. ; . 

At present the social duties of caring 
for children are in the charge of no less ‘ 
than ' four Government Departments 
(the Honic Office and the Ministries of 
Education, Health, and Labour), and 
there are in addition a . number of 
excellent voluntary institutions /which 
tackle various branches of the subject. 

It would be an obvious advantage 
that all this vitally important work, 
affecting millions of children, should be 
viewed as a whole and organised by a • 
single- authority. What is already done 
could be done better, and waste coiild be 
avoided, ■ Voluntary work could not 
only be retained, but rendered far more 
inviting and valuable, and the existence 
of such a Ministry would evoke an 
enormous response from gifted helpers. 


THE SCHOOL FOR TINY TOT 


.■ 


T Ice at St Moritz 



Bv4*ink at Wembley 


Food For the Children 

The north and west of Spain is cut 
off; from the regions where are the 
textile mills ; Catalonia is cut off from 
the dairy lands of the north of Spain -; 
and Barcelona, with its thousands of 
extrai* children to support through the 
wihtei*, cannot get anything like suffi¬ 
cient} milk.' The only hope, is that 
sympathetic people in other countries 
will send dried milk. 

We are glad to know that England is 
doing her bit. One .chocolate' firm has 
sent a ton of milk food ; a committee in 
Carlisle is collecting money to buy . a’ 
lorry (for- ‘means of transport is ' also 
badly needed), - which they will fill with 
food and dothes ; ; and. 'many other 
’ organisations have taken a share. * But 
very much more*is needed still,' and will 
be needed for months, if. thousands of 
innocent "people are not to suffer .even 
niorc severely. . , * : * ■ • 

The' Save the . Children Fund; the 
Society of Friends, or .'Mr' Wilfred 
Roberts,’ M P, are among those who will 
gladly forward gifts. . ^ ' 

WHILE THE PARENTS ARE AWAY 

. Blackpool is always making life easier 
for tired' people, and this'year will see‘a 
new idea ill kinemas. V r ' , . 

What is expected to be The biggest 
Idnema in the north of England' is To be 
built at a cost of £i2$\oop in The centre 
of the town;; and is to be provided with 
a' cr^clie' so’'that parents rndy^enjoy The 
show * while ■ their- children play- 


T im BBC. and Mr Howard Marshall 
are to be congratulated on broad- 
’ casting news of the Nursery Schools, as 
we call the schools devoted to caring for 
the little ones, some two million, in 
. numbqr, aged two-to five, and therefore 
not old enough to attend ordinary schools. 

Parents welcome these nursery schools 
Tvherever-they have been.established, for 
they realise how limited are their . own - 
means\ of/dping justice to early child¬ 
hood. However loving she may be, a 
mother cannot'provide big indoor and ; 
putdoor .playgrpunds, the material, of 
garn’c's,' the'Society of many companions ! 
in safe] conditions, and the expert care of 
Teac^rs./ ^ . 

* It is, found tha,t the nursery, school 
makes the children self-reliant^ arid . fin-' 
'selfish-. \ .They' learn to, help themselves 
arid each ]dther.‘ .Good persona^ habits 
are acquired",; "The* tpothbrush and The ' 
’ comb come to be used with skill',' arid 
The import'ancp realised of keeping, the 
mouth and throat clean,. A-real ;be-’ 
ginriirig' is made with’'education in its 
Truest^serije. ^ ‘ ‘ 

It may seerri' incredible, but iti a 
•certain nursery school the children made 
‘'a famous cake to’entertaiii their parents'.. 
'They washed the fruit,' chopped the peel 
ma'de' the mixture;' and finally. iced- the 
' pfpud'productiori;' It is wonderful what ‘ 

• a very young child-cari'do if giveri'opp'or- 
^Turiity;^ ^ v'; 

‘ Self-reliance' arises iri^^s coriditionsVT 

' A’nursery school child is not a cry-bab'y - 
^ bfit'"an Tntelligent - and eriquirihg spifiti 
developinri'Ml its faculties'and acquiring 


independence -and force of character. 
.The parents become deeply interested in 
-the schools' and doubly proud of their 
children. 

The medical testimony is that the 
nursery school affords a splendid oppor¬ 
tunity to deal with physical defects and 
weakness, and thus afford bodily salva¬ 
tion to thousands'of lives. . ’ / 

’ At present the number of these schools 
is negligible in . relation to our popula¬ 
tion, but yet large enough to demonstrate 
the value of the system. Less than. lo'o • 
have]yet been esTablished, .and we look 
; for ward to their wide exterisiori. ’ , 


; METALS IN USE AGAIN ' 

Gone'are tbe .days when woof was so/ 
important to. England that they, seated 
The Lord] Chancellor in the House, of 
Lords~ pn -a’ woblsack,' as ah’ eriiblem 
of national strength,// 

Still the Lord Chancellor sits on hi a 
woolsack, but coal and iron would better 
express our industry. :^ ■ 

; It. is therefore comforting to learn 
that’prosperity is once .more brifiging 
.metals into proper use. /All are. rising 
in price.', Copper, tin, lead, and zinc, 
recently to;be bought very cheaply, are 
rapidly advancing; So niany good things 
(and some bad ones)’ are made, of metal 
That the world jieeds.' more - than it 
'possesses; "Doubtlesk the- day. wHl cbnie 
’When, ’ rifith ■ ’mines ‘ exhausted,'" The 
scientist will again' corrie . to the aid /of 
Tnankind/ ^ : - / ' : ■ ‘ 
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WHERE THE SOIL 
TOO HOT 

Big Trees Dying at 
Rotorua 


A number of big trees in the town of 
Rotorua, the centre of New Zealand's 
hot springs district, are slowly dying. 

The reason given is that the roots have 
gone down so far into the earth that they 
have reached the place where the soil 
is too hot for roots to live. Such is the 
penalty trees have to pay for growing 
where the volcanic forces of the earth's 
interior are sceldng to escape through 
the earth's crust. 

The latest of Rotorua's trees to fall a 
victim to the thermal forces under¬ 
ground is a giant sequoia, the big tree 
of California, which was planted 50 years 
ago, and has gi'own to a height of 91 feet, , 
with a circumference of 22 feet. 

Rotorua is a garden town with wide 
tree-lined streets. It occupies a plain 
on the shores of a great round lake of 
the same name. Every year thousands 
of tourists come from all over the world 
to see the geysers and boiling, pools 
and to take advantage of the healing 
properties of the hot springs. 

THE THEREMIN 

A New Musical Instrument 

The Theremin, a new musical instru¬ 
ment played by waves of the performer’s 
hands, is selling in America. 

It is contained in a cabinet about the 
size of an ordinary wireless set. From 
its top projects a slender metal rod or 
mast about 18 inches high. At the right 
a loop of metal reaches out like an 
encircling arm. 

To play the instrument the musician 
stands behind it and wayes his hands in 
the air,' As his left hand approaches the 
upright mast the notes are higher. As 
his right hand nears the loop the music 
grows softer. He touches nothing, but 
from the cabinet come muted, throbbing 
notes. 

Another type of Theremin is played 
like a cello ; another has a piano key¬ 
board. Theremin music is frequently 
broadcast, and there are concert soloists 
who specialise in it, one of whom recently 
gave a series of concerts in Europe, as CN 
readers will remember. The instrument 
costs from /35 to ;£6o. 


Village Gives Itself a Treat 


Gledmere, long famous as the home 
^ of the Sykes, has heard and seen 
the talking pictures ! . 

A Yorkshire village among the Wolds, 
it is miles from anywhere, a lonely spot 
where the arrival of a bus is quite an 
event, winter often bringing snowdrifts 
which cut the village off from the rest 
of the world for days together, A very 
small place, Sledmerc is one of York¬ 
shire’s showplaces, for it has superb 
monuments, a great _ house, , and a 
church which is a rare gem; but for half 
. the year the village is sadly neglected. 

' What do Sledmere folk do in the long 
winter evenings ? One thing they cer¬ 
tainly have not done in the past: they 
have not gone to the pictures ; but now 
the pictures have at last come to them. 
.With true Yorkshire grit the people 


have given themselves a Idnema. A 
few weeks before Christmas they opened 
their Village Hall, raising for it, 
though they have another £^00 to pay 
before it is clear of debt. The site was 
given by Sir Richard Sykes of Sledmere 
House, and the village folk have worked 
away to make a sloping floor and provide 
tip-up seats. There is nothing about 
Sledmere's little parish picture-house to 
compare with the super kinemas of the 
West Riding, but it is believed to be the 
only one of its Idnd in Yorkshire, and the 
villagers are proud of it. 

Twice a week, the hall becomes a 
talking-picture show, the projector 
(worked by electricity from Sledmere 
House) operated by the estate electrician, 
the entertainment, lasting two . hours at 
a charge of sixpence. 


TO SHIELD THE WEAK & BIND THE STRONG 


HOW DID IT GET THERE? 


We take this account of the Yorkshire 
village of Sledmere from Artiiur Mee's En¬ 
chanted Land, the first volume of The King’s 
England series. 

Never will Yorkshire forget the 
battalion of wagoners raised by Sir 
Mark Sykes at Sledmere. Here the 
sculptor pictured them on a massive 
column, and on it arc five vei'ses, from 
which we take these three : 

'T/w steaks a noble tale do tell 
Of what men did when war befell. 

And in the fourteenth harvest-tide ‘ 

The call for lads went far and wide ' 

To help to:saveJhe world, fra wrong, 
To shield the weak and bind the sirang. 
And fra these wolds izvelve hundred men 
Came forth fra field and fold and pen 
To stand .against the, law of might, 

To labour, and to dee for right: ■. 

-And. for to save the world fra wrong, -. 

■ To shield the weak and’hind the strong. 
Good lads and game, our Riding's Pride, 
These steans' are set by this roadside 
This tale your children's bairns to tell 
Of what ye did when war befell, ■ 

■ To help to save the world fra wrong, 

To shield tJie weak and hind the strong, 

' -If Yorkshire will not forget' its 
wagoners, the traveller who comes-to 
Sledmere will not forget the monuments 
by which Sledmere remembers its heroes. 
Ill the church.is one of the best of all 
the Books of Memory, written as a 
13th-century monk would have written 
it; and out of doors are two stone 
monuments. One is designed to show 
the ugliness of war, and shows the 


wagoners enlisting, training, and driving 
the enemy before them ; the other is an 
Eleanor Cross 60 feet high and unsur¬ 
passed in Yorkshire for beauty. It was 
built in the last year of last century, 
standing superbly on eight stone steps 
with stone figures carved and painted 
in its niches ; but after the war the 
lower panels were filled with a unique 
.scries of brass portraits of twenty-three 
heroes. 

We have seen nothing like them else¬ 
where, and many people may think their 
workmanship as fine as anything done by 
■ our medieval craftsmen. The portraits 
are curious for the clever way in which 
Tchaki uniforms and puttees have been 
combined with chain armour, so that 
the figures are true likenesses but have 
a touch of old style about them. There 
are brass portraits of two sons of 
English soil with'a Canadian between 
them. There is Raymond Thomson 
with a chained figure of War at his feet. 
Two rnen who left a joiner's shop for 
the trenches have their tools engraved 
in . enduring brass. There is a soldier 
dressed as a Crusader, his feet on a lion ; 
and David Scott is here with the prun- 
ing-hook he changed for a s^yord, The 
man who raised this gallant company 
is’ here. Sir Mark Sykes, traveller, 
soldier, and politician. Chief Adyiser on 
problems of the Near East, he was a 
champion of Arab independence, and 
died, while stiir young, at the Peace 
Conference of 1919. Is there in all Eng¬ 
land, we wonder, another memorial like 
this proud'tribute to the glorious,dead ? 


A Yorkshire blacksmith of a century 
ago used to mystify people by showing 
them a bottle with a pear inside. 
“ How did it get there ? " he would ask, 
and people would examine .the bottle 
carefully, and shake their heads. 

Had the Children’s Encyclopedia been 
published in those days there would 
have been no mystery about it; but it 
had not, and the Yorkshire blacksmith 
always had the laugh. Today his 
grandson, who lives near Harrogate,, 
treasures some of the old bottles which 
.still have pears in them. “ It was quite 
easy, of course," he explained. “ My 
grandfather used to wait till the blossom 
fell from the tree before pushing the 
twig into a bottle, and tying the two 
securely. The fruit formed, the pear 
grew—^and the trick was done," 


BRITISH ABROAD 

There is a common idea that Great 
Britain contains a largo number of 
aliens and that foreign countries are 
comparatively free from aliens of British 
Tiationality. This is shown by the League 
of Nations to be entirely mistaken. 

In 1930 the number of British citizens 
resident in foreign countries was 
4,115,049, Next to Britain was Germany, 
with 2,250,099 citizens resident abroad. 

Britain's alien population is very 
small. It amounted in 1930 to only four 
in a thousand, or in all about 180,000. 
Swjtzerland, however, has 74 per looo. 


SPARE THE FOREST 

Three Million Acres For 
the Birds 

Another three million acres of forest- 
clad, mountainous country in New 
Zealand have been declared a reserve, 
a place where the trees must not be 
cut down. 

This wise action was taken by the 
Government of New Zealand recently, 
mainly as a protection for the native 
birds that can live only in the bush, 
and also to prevent the danger of floods 
from becoming worse than it already is. 

Several large rivers flow from the 
rugged forest land of tlie Urewera 
country, where the Government has just' 
declared millions of acres to be reserved. 
It is agreed that if settlers were allowed 
to cut down this bush the rivers would 
rise in flood-time much more rapidly, 
with disastrous results to the country¬ 
side around. 

In earlier times vast areas of bush in 
New Zealand were needlessly cleared 
of trees so that pastures could be made. 
Often the land so cleared was too poor 
to be farmed profitably, and so it would 
have been better left to grow trees. 
With the passing of the forest • the 
rivers become silted up and floods occur, 

' Now New Zealanders have groTvn. 
wiser. The areas of mountain set aside as 
reserves total over eleven million acres. • 


EUROPE TO AUSTRALIA 
INAWEEK 

The airmen arc not letting the ^riiss 
grow under their wings. They arc pro¬ 
posing to link Australia to/Europe in 
flights of seven and a half' days as a 
regular service. 

More than two years ago when 
C. W:'A. Scott and Campbell Black 
made the journey under three days (the 
exact time being 71 hours) a Dutch air¬ 
liner was close on their heels. * 

The Dutch air-liners go from Europe 
to Batavia in Java, and the route to 
Australia from there crosses the Timor 
Sea, with one stop before reaching it, to 
Port Darwin. It then goes overland to 
Queensland and New South Wales. 

The midway airport in Queensland is 
Townsville, where Captain , Cook long 
ago found Magnetic Island. It is pro¬ 
posed to' extend the Australian Inter- 
State services from Townsville to Batavia, 
where they will join up with the Dutch 
air lines. 

A week to Australia as a regular 
journey seems wonderful in this Coro¬ 
nation year; but our children may 
think it slow. A lecturer at the Society 
of Arts told the children the other day 
that their children would travel 700 
miles an hour. If his prediction comes 
true they would get to Australia in 
a week-end. 


reseryea. 
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THE BLIND TO THE 
BLIND 

A Perfect Talking Book 

A Swansea minister (Rev Arthur 
Lloyd) has just completed what is 
described as the perfect talking book. 

A blind man with a charming voice to 
which one may listen for hours without 
^growing tired, he read from a Braille 
edition of Thomas Hardy's novel. The 
Woodlanders, while 32 slow-running 
gramophone records treasured up his 
voice for the National Institute for the 
Blind. Now those who have never seen 
the country will be able to listen while 
this beautiful book is read to them by a 
blind man. 

How wonderful that in these days a 
blind reader may read to the blind ! 

A CORONATION IDEA 

P M G Please Copy 

We should like to suggest that the 
Postmaster-General might celebrate 
Coronation year by giving country dis¬ 
tricts letter-boxes with bigger openings. 

Many villages and rural areas have 
letter-boxes with apertures ' only big 
enough to take very small envelopes, 
the posting of a fair-sized envelope or 
little paclcet, or even a newspaper, 
requiring a journey to a distant office. 
In days when we are all sending more 
and more letters cannot the Postmaster- 
General make posting easier for us ? 

THE GAY MEAL 

Five million Bibles are sold in the 
United States every year, and three 
million of these are sold in the Bible 
Belt, the States lying south of. a lino 
drawn from Pennsylvania to Nebraska. 

Hundreds of young men from the 
universities go out as Bible vendors 
during the holidays, often with barely 
enough money in their pockets to buy a 
sandwich. Luckily for them, Christian 
charity is no unknown' virtue in the 
Bible Beit, and they are nearly always 
invited in if they knock at meal-time. 

>Ir Alexander, telling of his experi¬ 
ences in this precarious profession, 
paints a delightful picture of what he 
calls the most hilarious meal lie ever 
ate. It was at the home of a humble. 
Negro farmer, where young Mr Alexander 
sat down with the farmer, his wife, and 
16 children. I got the only knife and 
fork in the house," he says, “ and they 
gave rhe the first helping." 

That was hospitality indeed ! • 


IN THE TELEPHONE BOOK 

* Yes, as the C N pointed, out the other 
day, the Post Office now offers remark¬ 
able service. 

For example, you can telephone to 
either Moscow or Washington for a 
shilling if you know how. 

Please do not misunderstand.,. Moscow 
is a tiny village of about fifty souls a few 
miles from Kilmarnock in Scotland, and 
Washington is in the Newcastle tele¬ 
phone district. Among the 3006 tiny 
rural telephone exchanges there are .some 
queer names, as, for example, Swin’^w- 
head, Wallop, and Tongue's End. 


123 

560,000 passengers made use of tliG 
Southampton Docks last year. 

7 , 960,573 wireless licences were in 
force at the end of 1936, an increase of 
558,527 in a year. 

11 , 885,000 tons of steel ingots and 
castings were produced in Great Britain 
last ycari 

52 , 478,333 tons of coal were taken 
from the mines of Great Britain during 
the quarter ending in September. 

£ 32 , 320,043 was paid in motor licences 
for the 12 months ended in November. 

£ 59 , 510,000 is to be spent by Italy on 
armed forces during the next year. 
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NEWS ABOUT NICKEL A QUICK LIFE OF HENRY HUDSON 


Metals Are Worth 
Looking Into 

Metals are like countries ; they are 
always developing fresh possibilities 
as they are studied. 

Many did-not realise the, great im¬ 
portance of nickel until the Great War 
reminded ns that it is a most important 
war requirement; the Germans were 
hard put to it to make goocl ammunition 
because we cut off their supplies. For¬ 
tunately, nickel is not only a war 
material: it has a thousand important 
industrial uses. 

Nickel-plating has made familiar the 
yellowish-white colour of the metal. It 
is one of the hardest and least fusible 
metals known, and in tensile strength it 
beats iron. The British Empire possesses 
the best-known supply in Canada. 

For a long time electro-plating and 
handy metallic money were the chief 
uses to which nickel was put; but the 
Frenchman Hem*y Schneider discovered 
that an alloy of nickel with iron formed 
a most valuable nickel steel of enormous 
tensile strength, and this alloy is used in 
various forms for structural work. 

New Uses For Nickel 

In recent years new uses for. nickel 
have multiplied, and last year consump¬ 
tion rose to nearly, twice as much as in 
the great trade year of 1929. • 

It is found that an alloy of nickel and 
cast-iron forms.a valuable non-corrosive 
material to resist chemicals. In sugar¬ 
refining, too, retorts of this alloy are 
very successful in resisting the corrosion 
caused by fermentation,.., 

The hardness of nickel .alloys makes 
them extremely useful for the parts of 
machines subjected to very hard wear. 
An alloy of steel with nickel and chro¬ 
mium is employed for tools used on 
highly abrasive materials, ' A' nickel 
steel spade lasts for ever. . - 

In the potteiy industry what are 
called burning baskets are used when 
articles have to be glazed or their 
colours fixed at high temperatures. 
Nickel-steel baskets not only last longer, 
but spoil less earthenware. ; * 

Then there is a nickel-aluminium 
alloy, used for the pistons of internal 
combustion engines because it is so 
light and of great heat conductivity, 
while it has small degree of expansion 
under heat. ; ' 

Perhaps these notes on nickel may 
encourage some boy to think to himself: 
Why should I not study the metals and 
become a famous or at least a useful 
metallurgist ? 

SIGNORA LOTTO SMILES 

Manchester Art Gallery has secured a 
portrait. of Francis Dodd by Stephen 
Bone, and the new treasure is turning 
the attention of visitors to the Francis 
Dodd picture which has been in the Art 
Gallery 26 years. 

The picture, known as Signora Lotto,, 
shows a gracious lady resting her elbows 
on a table. She is smiling thoughtfully, 
as jif amused, and we may be sure it is 
something in the letter on the table 
before her which has brought the smile' 
to her lips. When we know what is in 
the letter it brings a smile to ours. 

« Thousands ' of > visitors to the Art 
Gallery must have looked at the picture 
‘without reading the letter, which is 
nothing more than a humorous warning 
to all picture cleaners. It is Francis 
Dodd’s malediction on them, and it 
reads. 

To all rascally picture cleaners and 
other vile destroyers of fair work. This 
picture is painted varnish, and its surface 
is therefore, extremely delicate. Cursed he 
any man-Jack of you who attempts to clean 
it otherwise than by the friction*’of silk 
waste. 

Little wonder Signora Lotto smiles so 
mysteriously. 


A LL that is known certainly about his 
early life is that he was a citizen 
of London and .was bred up in the 
service of the Muscovy Company. : 

In the spring of 1607 ho set forth from 
Greenwich to discover a passage to 
China across the North Pole. Hudson 
. was not unaware of the perils and diffi¬ 
culties of such a voyage, yet with a crew 
of II men and a boy, in a craft about the 
size of the smallest collier brig, he aimed 
at sailing right across the Pole to Japan. 

‘ On June 13, 1607, he sighted the cast 
coast of Greenland, and continued along 
a northerly course for nine days. In so 
doing he discovered a large. stretch of 
new land. Then, steering north-easterly 
along the edge of the pack-ice, he came 
to Spitsbergen and discovered more new 
land there. Turning back he attempted 
to sail round the unknown "north end of 
Greenland and return to England by 
Davis Strait, but the ice blocked him. 
After discovering a lonely island, Jan 
Mayen, Hudson returned safely to the 
Thames on September 15, 1607. 

Both from a geographical and a com-, 
mercial point of view his voyage was 
important. He reached almost as liigh a 


. profited by the occasion to start trading 
in furs, with the natives; but his sailors 
made the natives angry by their exac¬ 
tions and Hudson was compelled to set 
sail. He continued to follow the coast 
northward, and on August 3, 1609, as he 
passed by Hudson River his provisions 
began to run short and his mutinous 
crew compelled him to return to Europe. 

In the following year (1610) Hudson 
tried to renew his engagement with the 
Dutch company, but the terms they 
offered were so poor that he approached 
the English company again. His old 
masters were willing to lit out a ship for 
him blit insisted that he should take as 
an assistant a skilled seaman named 
Coleburne. Hudson was mortified by 
this proposal, but he pretended to agree 
with it and Goleburne entered the ship. 
Hudson asked him to take a letter to 
tlie company, and while the man was 
gone he sailed away to the north of 
America. 

The crew,, angry at his treatment of 
Coleburne, formed their first conspiracy' 
against him, which Hudson repressed on 
June.I. He passed Frobisher's Strait 
and sighted the land of desolation of 



... ' ... 

Henry Hudson is cast adrift by his mutinous crew 


latitude as Scoresby did 200 years after ; 
he discovered new lands in Greenland 
and Spitsbergen ; and he was able' to 
bring to the Muscovy Company news of a 
great whale-fishery. 

It wafe no doubt owing to this prac¬ 
tical success that Hudson was provided 
the following year with the means of 
fitting out a second expedition. He sailed 
from the Thames on April 22, 1608, and 
reached the coast of Nova Zembla in 
June'. But he found the ice barrier 
impenetrable by his small craft. After 
examining the coast of the wild - Arctic 
island where Barents had perished in a 
similar attempt to sail round Siberia to 
.China he turned his vessel southward, 
and arrived at Gravesend on August 26. 

As there were no commercial results 
from his second Polar voyage the Mus¬ 
covy Company declined to finance a 
third expedition. So.Hudson entered the 
service of the Company of Amsterdam, 
and received in 1609 the command of a, 
vessel in which he intended to follow the 
track of Barents, ,and further extend the 
exploration of the Siberian route. But 
when he reached the Arctic seas his 
crew were disheartened by the cold and 
ice and threatened to mutiny if lie did 
not turn back. 

In order to pacify them he proposed to 
seek for a passage to China through 
Davis Strait, and with some trouble he 
got them to agree to this course. He 
landed oii the American coast, and 


Davis. Then, entering Hudson's Strait, 
he burst into Hudson's Bay and spent 
some time examining the western coast.' 

In September one of his officers again 
tried to excite revolt. Hudson was com¬ 
pelled to strip him of his rank ; but this 
act of justice only exasperated the 
sailors. In the early part of November 
Hudson reached the extremity of the 
bay named after him, fixed on a spot to 
winter in, and drew his ship up on dry 
land ; for though he had left England 
with only six months' provision he was 
resolved to face the Arctic winter rather 
than give up the search for the North- 
West Passage. Happily, though rations 
were scahty, they did not have a very 
distressing winter. But when spring 
came and the ice cleared away Hudson 
found the sailors were resolved to get 
rid of him. . ' • 

Undisturbed by the conspiracy the 
brave navigator distributed to each man 
his share of biscuit , and paid each the 
wages duo and waited for the outcome 
of the conspiracy. He had not long to 
wait. The crew seized their captain, his 
son, and seven men who took his part, 
put them on a boat without arms, pro¬ 
visions, or instruments, and left them to 
an awful death. 

It was one of the foulest deeds in 
the history of English seamanship. The 
murderers, who survived the return 
voyage to. England, do not seem to have 
been punished for the crime. 


THE CRY FROM 
AN ISLAND 
Soay’s SOS. 

Out of the winter storms the dis¬ 
tressful cries of the islanders of Soay, 
off the coast of Skye, have reached 
sympathetic ears on the mainland. 

Something is to be done for these 
people so often marooned by the gales 
that they are in danger of starving. 
There is, as the C N has noted, a fashion 
now for buying such islands on our 
Atlantic coast, and several people have 
offered to purchase Soay and place its 
70 men, women, and children beyond 
the reach of want. 

- It is a pleasant island in summer, and 
a few English people go there sometimes 
to spend their holidays. One of them has 
suggested that what the island needs 
most is a telegraph office and a regular 
service of mail steamers. These arc 
needs that are easier to state than to 
fulfil, and the islanders of Soay, who 
have to live there all the year round, 
have said that what they would best 
like would be to be taken off the island 
and established bn land elsewhere. 

No Workers Left 

This was actually. done twelve years 
ago with the people of Boreray in the 
Outer Hebrides. Boreray struggled 
hard and long. Its young men left it. 
Some had fared forth to war and were 
never seen again.’ Some sought a new 
country overseas. • . 

_ The day came at last when there 
were only four nien who could toil as 
men must toil on these western isles. 
These were offered holdings in the big 
island of North Uist, just then taken 
over by the Scottish Board of. Agricul¬ 
ture. So it came about that on Boreray 
was left not one man who could handle 
a boat in the surf that beats against its 
rock's, but oiily women and children and 
“old men crouching near the peat fires. 

The old people clung to their homes, 
but they could not be left there, and the 
Board of Agriculture took them off and 
. gave them^ cottages and small-holdings 
= on the. mainland. So Boreray was left 
empty and silent except for the birds. 

It may, be that a brighter future 
awaits Soa}^ even if Mrs Macleod of 
Macleod of Dunvegan Castle, Skye, who 
, owns the island, which has belonged to 
her farnily,, for hundreds of yeans, is 
unwilling to sell. The Secretary for 
Scotland, Mr • Walter Elliot, has the 
matter in hand, and the. islanders may be 
helped in a better way. It is always sad 
^ to leave the place that was once home. 

SHE TOOK A RISK 

By Our Country Girl 

When Mrs A’s friends heard that 
she had engaged a couple from a 
distressed area to do.her housework they 
thought she was taking a great rislk; 
and said so. 

It was too far away for an interview, 
and perhaps she did take a. risk. But 
she has not regi*etted it, for the pair 
have turned out splendid workers—and 
something more. 

An invalid lady, who has a struggle 
to make two ends meet, came to stay 
with Mrs A. After she had gone the 
couple came to Mrs A in great concern 
because she had tipped them. They 
were sure she could not afford it, but 
they did not want to hurt her feelings 
by refusing the money. Coiild Mrs A 
suggest , anything ? 'She could not. 
The next day they found the solution 
themselves. , ’ 

"We’ve found a way out,'* they 
said, and displayed a hamper packed 
with fresh eggs, farmhouse butter, and 
two tins of invalid food.; 

" That won't offend her, will it ? ** 
asked the couple anxiously; ' 

They knew only too well what it was 
to be poor and self-respecting. / 
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VENUS PASSING 
SATURN 

Wonderful Castor of 
The Twins 

A SOLAR SYSTEM OF SIX SUNS 

By the C N Astronomer 

- Venus, the Evening Star in tint 
south-west sky which has been draw 
ing closer to Saturn during the las* 
few weeks’, will pass above him between 
the evenings of Saturday and Sunday, 
January 23-24. These two worlds will 
then, appear at their ,nearest, Venu!> 
being only about four times the Moon's 
width above the much less brillian': 
Saturn. Between 6 and 8 o’clock will 
be the best time for observing them. 

Not far from overhead and toward 
the south-east Castor and the slightl} 
brighter Pollux may be readily recog 
nised, the Moon being due south of these; 
famous stars of Gemini on Monday 

Castor is composed of such a remark 
able arrangement of suns as to mak(! 
the skies of any worlds that migln: 
happen to be'revolving round then, 
very different from anything that W(i 
experience on Earth. For Castor is 
composed of six suns. 

A Sun Growing Dim 

A telescope of moderate power shows 
Castor as two stars with a yery faint one 
of ninth magnitude close by (these are 
known as A, B, and C), but the spectro 
scope reveals each as two suns rela¬ 
tively cldse together. There is, however 
a very great difference’ between the 
lout suns composing A and B, as com 
pared with the pair composing C. 

For while the C pair are trayelling ii . 
the same direction as the others and arc 
bound to them by gravitation notwith 
standing their immense distance of at 
feast 100,000 million miles; yet they arc 
much older in stellar evolution and ot 
the dwarf M type—a type of star whict 
is hearing extinction as a sun anc. 
approaching the condition of a world. 

So we have here in Castor evidence? 
of a solar system in progress of evolution 
on a far-greater and grander scale than, 
our own, and at. a distance only 42 light- 
years away, or 2,658,000 times farther 
away than our own Sun. Though at 
this distance we cannot see them, it h 
probable that there may be lesser worlds 
with satellites, comets, and meteors 
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The relative sizes of the six suns of Castor com¬ 
pared with our Sun, together with their orhit? 

indeed, a complete solar system, par¬ 
ticularly in view of the recent discoveries 
in connection with Capella, which will be 
considered next week. 

The suns in. the C pair are half the dia- 
I meter of our Sun but are two and a hall 
times more massive, and will continue tc 
shrink as their surfaces cool and may ulti¬ 
mately become suited to life. They would 
' then form asortof double Earth system on 
a very big scale, rather than an Earth and 
Moon system; for they are equal bodies, 
and so close together that only about 
1,600,000 miles divides their centres, 
Consequently they revolve very rapidly 
in only 16 hours, and it so happens that 
they alternately pass partly in front ol 
each other as seen from the Earth, pro^ 
ducing a diminution of their light. 

Of the grand quartette of suns, A and 
B, those composing A average 2,500,000 
miles apart from centre to centre and 
revolve in nine and a half days, while those 
of B average 1,600,000 miles apart and 
revolve in three days. Two are larger 
suns than ours and two slightly smaller, 
each pair revolving in a grand orbit, 
as pictured, at a distance apart oi 
7440,000,000 miles, once in the-course 
of 306 years. What a superb solar 
. system is that of Castor ! G, F. M. " 


.TL. 

Oil is one of the greatest factors 
in the shaping of our modern world, 

• But for oil there could be no petrol 
engine. Until the end of last century 
the vast oil-fields remained untapped. 

. Then, when science and invention had 
advanced/far. enough for the making of 
a smaller engine than; was used for 
developing steam power, mineral oil was 
discovered, and a way found of distilling 
it so that what is known as petrol could 
be used as the power, in the car and 
the aeroplane. ' 

Our Mastery of Speed 

This use of oil has brought a new age. 
It has made possible our conquest of 
the air and our mastery, of speed. It has 
linked the nations of the world together 
and has brought the ends of the earth 
within a day or two of each other. 
Planes carrying mails and passengers 
and goods along the world’s skyways, 
and the millions of cars for ever speeding 
along the great new roads, all these we 
owe to oil. 

It has a thousand and one uses,. 
Mineral oil, drawn from wells in the 
Old World and the New,: drives many of 
our liners and warships. Every year 
sees the railways building more oil loco¬ 
motives, All round the world where gas 
and electricity arc not readily available 
paraffin oil gives a clear white light, 
and in lonely spots are lighthouses 
burning paraffin vapour which becomes 
incandescent, throwing its powerful 
beams for miles across angry seas. 

Many and Various Uses 

Vaseline, the asphalt used for roofing, 
paraffin wax, these are some of the forms 
in which crude oil may appear. Soap, 
paints, varnishes, leather dressings, 
linoleums, all these wc owe to another 
class of oils; and frorir whale oil and 
the oil of cotton seeds comes much of 
the margarine which in recent years has 
taken the place of butter, . 

But for oil our towns and cities would 
be full of squeaking gates and doors. 
Next to the petrol which drives its 
engine the most important thing about 
a car is the oil which enables the working 
parts to run smoothly and easily. 

We take oil with our food ; the Eskimos 
almost live on it. With it the artist 
paints his pictures. 

From time immemorial men have 
poured oil on troubled waters. Even as 
far back as the eighth century Bede tells 
us that St Aidan gave a young priest 
a erase of oil, and that afterwards when 
he was sailing in a ship and a storm 
arose he poured the oil on the sea so 
that there was a great calm. Today the 
motor lifeboats round our coasts (de¬ 
riving their power from oil) carry gallons 
of oil to enable them to rescue those in 
peril on the sea. , 

A Symbol of Happiness 

How often we speak of the widow's 
cruse of oil which never failed; and how 
familiar is the parable of the: wise and 
foolish virgins, some of whom took no 
oil with them in their lamps. Oil was 
used for the making of cakes in Old 
Testament, clays, and the priest burnt oil 
before the altar. Oil was long a symbol 
of happiness, Isaiah saying : Give unto 
them beauty for ashes, the oil of joy 
for mourning, the garment of praise 
for the spirit of heaviness. ’ * 

Truly oil is one of earth’s best gifts. ^ 
It is a driving force. It throws a light 
on our path. It eases pain and cures 
disease, It is food and warmth. If 
today wc do not burn the midnight oil 
wc are using oil all the day long. 


A HUNDRED SHIPS HE SAVED MILLIONS 


Britain’s New Fleet 

Few people realise the magnitude of 
Britain's new naval effort. 

About a hundred new ships are either 
in course of construction or soon to be 
laid down. They range from four 
35,ooo-ton battleships to. humble tugs. 
Even if we exclude the small auxi¬ 
liaries, and include only battleships, 
battle-cruisers, aircraft-carriers, cruisers, 
destroyers, and submarines, wo get an 
addition of some eighty vessels, all to bo 
completed by 1940. 

An endeavour is to be made to com¬ 
plete the two battleships begun on New 
Year’s Day, King George the Fifth and 
Prince of Wales, in record time-—less 
than three years. 

The aircraft-carrier would have made 
Nelson wonder. It is a great platform, 
a home for aeroplanes, with an ugly- 
looking erection at one corner. It is a 
mere deck from which aei’oplanes can 
take off and on which they can land. 
The new aircraft-carriers are to carry 
70 planes ! They are the most ungainly 
structures afloat, and have yet to be 
tried out in warfare. Would we could 
say Never ! 

The new ships to be completed during 
the present year include five big cruisers, 
one smaller cruiser, an aircraft-carrier, 
some twenty destroyers,' and several 
submarines. 

When the year began the British 
Navy had only 15 big and 38 small 
cruisers with which to protect trade 
routes. Adding the new cruisers build¬ 
ing, the number will be raised to 69 ; 
others arc to be laid down shortly, 
raising the total to 75, By the end of 
this year the completed cruisers in 
service will be 59. 

SCHOOL BROADCASTS 

Mr W. W. Williams will be re-' 
membered for his talks last term in 
which he set his listeners the task of' 
becoming nature detectives. This term 
he is carrying , on the notion with two 
more broadcasts, the first on Tuesday. 

In the World History broadcast on 
Wednesday listeners will hear something 
about Charlemagne’.s spreading of cul¬ 
ture and learning after the Dark Ages. 

In his talk on Kenya Mr Leakey will 
have much to tell us 'about native life, 
and especially about the way the native 
children are educated. 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 Fungi and Parasitic Plants : 
by B. A. Keen. 2.30 Senior Music—Tonic 
and Dominant Chords and Cadences: by 
Thomas Armstrong.- 

Tuesday, 11.30 History in the Making. 
2.5 Tracks in the Snow : l)y W. W. WilliimsV 

2.30 Book Talk—Masefield's Multitude and 
Solitude, and Lost Endeavour: by S. P. B. 
Mais. 3.0. Concert Lesson by Thomas 
Armstrong—Sonata Form (i). 

Wednesday, 2.5 Charlemagne : by Naomi 
Mitchison. -2.30 Biology—Touch • by R. C. 
Garry ^ . 

Thursday, 11.30 The South-east Coast- 
lands and High Basins of Mexico: by 
O. Schmieder. 2.5 Your Home and Mine— 
Walls of all Sorts : by G. M. Boumphrey. 

2.30 The Bible : by Wray Hunt. 

Friday, 2.5 Kenya: by L. S. B. Leakey. 

2.30 Film Talk by Alistair Cooke; also 
Topical Talk. 3.0 Junior English—The 
story of next week’s play, Ali -Baba, 3.20 
Music Interlude by Scott Goddard. 3,35 
Foreign Affairs : by Sir Frederick Whyte. 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.5 Junior Geography:—The Sea 
Harvest. 2.30 English literature—Scenes 
from' Dickens: by Dr William M'Callum 
Clyde. . 

Tuesday, 11.30 As National. 2,5 Scotland’s 
Workshops—The Loom. 

Wednesday, 2.5, and 2,30 As National. 
3.0 Orchestral Concert, 

'Thursday, 11.30 As National. 2.5 News 
Review, 2.20 Time and Tune—Harmony. 
3.0 How Parliament Began. 

Friday, 2.5 Speech Training: by Anne 
H. McAllister. 2.30 Concert. 3.10 Nature 
Study:—How Insects Pass. the Winter. 
3.35 As National. 



OF LIVES 

Edward Jenner 

WHAT HAPPENED ON YOUR BIRTHDAY 
IF IT IS NEXT WEEK 

Jan. 24, Caligula, Roman Emperor, assassinated 41 

25, Robert Boyle. English chemist, born . 1627 

26, Dr Edward Jenner died at Berkeley . 1823 

27, Verdi, Italian composer, died at Milan . 1901 

28, Charlemagne died at Aix-la-Chapelle . 814 

29, Edward III crowned . . . . . 1327 

30, Walter Savage Landor, poet, born • . 1775 

D r Edward Jenner, the great, dis¬ 
coverer of the value of vaccination, 
was a Gloucestershire man, born at 
Berkeley, where his father was the vicar. 

In. Berkeley.he 
lived nearly all his 
life, though often a 
visitor to London 
to see that his 
discovery had 
fair play, and in 
Berkeley he died. 

Vaccination for 
smallpox began on 
May 14,1796, when 
a boy eight years old, named James 
Phipps, was inoculated by Jenner. Since 
then it has saved millions of liyes. 

It is recorded .of Napoleon that when 
he received a petition for the release o( 
certain British prisoners of . war he was 
about to throw it aside when the name 
of Jenner was pointed out to him; 
whereupon he at once granted it, adding, 

“ I cannot refuse him anything.” 

Yet Jenner passed his life in the midst 
of jealousy and disputes from lesser 
doctors, whose names are forgotten. Now 
science everywhere acclaims him as one 
of the greatest benefactors of mankind. 

1000 PAGES OF MODERN 
KNOWLEDGE 

The World of Science, By F, Shenvood 
Taylor. Heinemann. 8s 6d, . 

There have been many attempts to 
crowd into the covers of a single volume , 
the essential facts of modern knowledge 
which we call Science, Here Dr Taylor 
has succeeded in condensing into 1000 
pages the panorama of the world as the 
scientist sees it today. 

With a stylo so simple that any boy 
can follow his explanations, and with 
close on 700. diagrams and pictures to 
drive home his arguments, the author 
has covered the ground of a library of 
textbooks. His only claim is that ho 
has set himself- to answer in ..simple 
words the questions which drclmary, 
people ask about living creatures, the' 
world they live in, and the mechanical 
devices they encounter daily. 

The result is this fine book, which can 
bo read through in the very logical order 
of its arrangement or may be dipped into 
quite at random. It will be very widely 
read, for it is as fascinating as it is 
valuable. Its phrases hold the attention 
often by some surprise or a touch of 
humour. For example: 

If all the people in Europe talked at once 
the energy wontd just run a motor-cycle. 

The air in an average living room 
weighs as much as a small woman. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From tho C N of January 1912 

There Is No Europe Now. “There, is 
not a Europe now.” These words; 
spoken in the House of Lords by Lord 
Morley, are the most striking words wc 
have 'to record this month. 

They are the most terrible too, for 
they mean, “ there is not a group- of 
nations living together .in friendship 
and peace on the continent of Europe.” 
They mean that, instead of living to¬ 
gether as neighbours, wishing each other 
well, the countries of Europe seem to bo. 
getting more and more restless, wishing 
each other ill, or, at any rate, jealous of 
each other’s progress, suspicious of each 
other’s movements, and fearful of each 
other's motives. 
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THE KING OF 
NUTS 

Landowners are being advised to 
grow , more walnuts, the common 
walnut in southern England, the black 
walnut anywhere. 

There is hardly a nobler picture in 
park or village than a walnut tree, 
grown to proportions rivalling those of 
the veteran oak, whose age the walnut, 
given fair play, easily rivals. 

spend some ;^4oo,ooo a year on 
walnuts of foreign origin, mostly from 
France, Belgium, and America, and much 
of. that money might go into English 
pockets were the trees more seriously 
cultivated here. Not that the walnut 
is one' of our native growth's : the com¬ 
mon walnut reached us from Persia, 
the black variety from America. 

Few trees servO more purposes than 
the walnut. The nuts, before they ripen,’ 
arc preserved as a pickle ; the ripened 
nuts crown the dessert; the bark tans 
leather; the oil from the kernels finds 
its way to the artist's palette, and the 
crushed kernels, from which the oil has 
been extracted, remain a valuable food 
for cattle. 

The timber of the walnut is almost 
unrivalled for beauty and the number of 
purposes for which it is employed. It 
has a paramoimt place in national 
defence, forming as it does the butts of 
our rifles. So heavy was the demand for 
walnut wood during the Great War that 
When peace came one of our readers, 
needing a walnut cabinet, was unable to 
obtain one,, and had to have Spanish 
mahogany stained to look ,1 ike walnut. 

AValnut ds fine wood to';.work; ; it 
docs, not split, it takes a high polish,' 
and is so precious that often it is reduced 
"to * thin layers and used- as veneer. 
England has need of more English walnut. 

REVOLUTION HOUSE 


THE WORLD ON 
THE TELEPHONE 

Nine Minutes To Find 
a Friend 

The world's telephone directory is 
becoming bulkier and bulkier; there 
are now over 60 countries with some 
34,000,000 subscribers. 

Of these only about 3,000,000 are, 
British, and of these about a third are in 
Greater London. The whole of Asia has 
only one and a half million telephones, 
so that London compares favourably 
with that continent. 

A great change since the days of 
Captain Cook is shown by a story from 
New Zealand. A New Zealander en- 
. tered a telephone office and asked for a 
number in London. It was 7.45 pm, 
and the conversation began at 7,54. It 
took nine minutes to get into touch with 
a friend of half-round-the-world away. 


A CURE FOR DAMP WALLS 

• . A Russian electrician has done a good 

turn to those who are contemplating a 
new house on a building, estate. He 
has found a way of rapidly drying the 
plaster. - 

Plaster on new walls takes a long¬ 
time to dry in. winter, whether in 
Moscow or Manchester. But the Mos¬ 
cow builder now dries it by .electricity. 
Rows of very fine wire are placed under 
the plaster ■ at , distances" ^bf. '.abqutysix" 
-inches. > • A: current^ from', th e; mains, ■ 

^lowered in. voltage. by. a'.transformer,"’'js; 

* transmitted through the wires. . Water"- 

is a conductor of ‘electricity,'^ and the.^ 
damp ' plaster .. shares in the genial 
warmth imparted by the current. The’ 
process of drying a wall is said to’take 
less than a day. -- • *- ' 


Chesterfield Corporation . proposes 
taking over Revolution House, the, 
historic building in the old village of 
Whittington which all travellers in 
Derbyshire go to see. ' : r ^ 

The history of England \yas changed 
under its roof, and Chesterfield may well; 
take care of the little house which .was 
the scene of one of the most'momentous^ 
decisions ever made iri this old land. 

No more than a cottage.today, Revo-' 
lution House has creeper over its dbor, 

' a thatchednoof, and a little gable wiilHow : 
oddly'placed at nhe nnd. ^ In the memor¬ 
able year 1688 it was an inn and had a 
bfew-hbu$e -and stables. -There was "also 
a parlour,' and it is a thousand pities 
that this has been swept away, for it 
was in this parlour that the Revolution 
men plotted. 

They were the Earl of Devonshire, the 
Earl of Danby, and John D’Arcy, and 
they are said to have begun their con¬ 
versation on Whittington Moor, which 
lies midway between Chatsworth and 
Kniveton in Derbyshire and Aston in 
Yorkshire. A storm coming on they 
took shelter in the parlour of Whit¬ 
tington's inn, and there they completed 
their plans for removing James the 
Second from the throne and putting 
William of Orange in his place. 

\v"e are suredhe Chesterfield Corpora- 
tiot may be trusted to preserve for all 
tim3 this house of memories. 


TRUE SCHOOL STORY 

We take this note from the letter of a New 
York correspondent. f \- 

My two girls.are at one of the expen¬ 
sive private schools in New. York .City, 
where they have four months' holiday a 
year, school hours are'three hours if day 
five days a week, and the fees about, 1600 
dollars a year for thedw’o. 

, My.^elder girl told two.schoolfello^ys. 
the .other^day, the story, of Moses guidipg. 
the children of Israchfrom captivjfy^ and 
the dividing of thb sea. ; They 'thought'’ 
the story - most' fcu te, A' • bii t said’ the^7 
had never heard of it.' So my daughter 
said, Well, it’s in the Bible ; come into 
the library and I’ll show you.” 

” Oh,” said one of the other girls, 
” there Isn’t a Bible in our library, but I 
believe there's one at the-School.” 


SHEFFIELD’S LITTLE THEATRE 


CN QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards and 
sent to C N Question Box, John Carpenter 
House, Whitefriars^ London, EC 4 , one ques¬ 
tion on each card, with name and address. 

What Are Uncial Letters? 

Letters used in manuscripts from the 
earliest papyri to the ninth century oj onr 
era. They are unlinked letters of bold 
character, and the term, from the Latiri 
w'ord for an inch, is said to have arisen from 
a phrase in the writings of St Jerome. 
Cursive characters, quicker to write, 
replaced uncials about a thousand years ago. 


Sheffield has a very little Little 
Theatre, so little that it is one of the 
smallest in England, having room for an 
audience of no more than 100. 

Its stage is only 20 feet by 10, but 
the Sheffield Settlement Players have 
given Othello in these surroundings, 
which might truly, be described as 
cabined, cribbed, and. confined. Steel 
workers, ’ clerks, teachers, university 
students, and unemployed men re¬ 
hearsed for six months in order to give 
this great play in this little place. All 
the’world may not be their stage, but 
their stage is all the world to them, and 
one man in his time plays many parts. 


How Many Bones Are In the Neck 
of a Giraffe? 

Seven: the same number as in man or 
any other mammal, except the three-tqed 
sloth, which has nine, and the sea-cow, 
which has six. Nature in her perfect 
economy has lengthened the vertebrae in 
the neck of the giraffe to enable this animal 
to browse on the leaves of trees. ; 

Who Was the Duke of Shoreditch ? 

This,title was given in jest by Henry the , 
Eighth to William Barlow, a famous archer ' 
of his day; two of ’ his comrades were 
similarly dubbed Earl of Pancras, ■ and 
Marquis of Islington. These mock titles 
recall the days when archery was universally 
practised in the open fields round London. 



— that*s the scrumptious drink 



Y ou know Bournville Cocoa with that real 
chocolaty flavour —well, Cocoa Whisk is 
‘Bournville’ made iri a new, extra-delicious way 
— whisked up to bubbly frothiness. 

Ask your Mother to make your cocoa this new, 
exciting way. The directions are on every tin. Of 
course.she knows how good Bournville Cocoa is 
for you growing boys and girls —how it gives 
' you more energy and strength. 

Cadburys 


BOURNVILLE Cocoa 


■ID 

I- PER 
'2 Si lb. TIN 


GIFT COUPONS IN 
EVERY TIN 


10 


D 

PER 
LB. TIN 
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THE SIDE LINE 




A Railway Mystery 
By Harold Avery 


CHAPTER 21 
Secret Treasure 

’T’iie two boys wormed themselves along 
^ the ground and peered through the 
long grass which fringed the path. 

“ Look, sir, there's something in the water 
being washed ashore/' said Joe. 

Brunt and Hamble had reached the 
' water’s edge. They stood for a moment as 
if undecided wliat to do, then wading into 
;thc sea they,seized the floating object and 
dragged it ovit of the surf. 

y It's one of those figure-heads ! " ex-. 
claimed Joe. “ It’s the Admiral; and he 
^ must have been bashed against the rocks. 

• D’you .see how his cocked hat has been 
broken?” 

:■ • Brunt appeared to be asking questions, 
in reply to which Hamble shrugged his 
shoulders. . - , ' 

” They can't make up their minds \yhat 
to do with it,” said Joe. ” That’s what’s 
troubling them. They'd like to get it out of 
sight, and maybe they’ll bury it in the 
. shingle.” 

” Hadn’t we better get to the top of the 
cliff while they’i'c down by the sea ? ’’ asked 
Hugh. • ; 

” Better not; sir. They’re looking this 
way, and they'd see us as soon as we started 
to move.” 

Signalling to Joyce to stay in the cave, 
the boys continued to lie flat on the path. 

< A grating of pebbles told that the Admiral 
was being dragged up the beach to the foot 
of the clifi. The men paused to take breath, 
then Brunt was heard speaking. 

” Don’t suppose anyone would care' to 
have it now for a garden ornament, seeing 
; how it's been knocked about by the rocks. 
Hullo ! I never noticed that before—this 
stand it's' on must be hollow. See that 
crack ? There's something inside. Here, 
give me that stone, and stand clear.” 

The words were followed by a sound like 
that of a cupboard door being smashed 
. with a sledge-hammer. There was a silence, 

: then an exclamation from Hamble. 

! ” Man alive I What have you got there ? ” 

. ” What have I got ? ’• Brunt shouted. 

Look for yourself i Why, it's a fortimo for 
us both,” 

Cautiously Hugh craned his neck for¬ 
ward and peeped down at the scene below 
him. The stand on which the figure-head 
had been mounted was not a solid block of 
wood, as might have been supposed, but 
contained a hollow cavity. Brunt had 
smashed it open with a large stone, and 
from it had taken a canvas bag; he was 
pouring out the contents on the shingle, a' 
cascade of jewels which flashed and sparkled 
with all the colours of the rainbow. 

, ” So that’s why Duncan Medworth 

wanted those figure-heads/’ cried Hamble. 

” I thought he’d gone crazy offering such 
a big reward to anyone wlio'd get them for 
him. But he knew what lie.was about, the 
old fox. I might have guessed that the 
excuse he made about it , having been his 
father's wish he should take care of them 
was all bunkum.” 

” It's rough luck we haven't got the 
Juno and the Saracen/L' replied rBlunt*’ 
excitedly. ” They've been carried out to 
sea, I reckon, We'd better keep a look-out 
for them/* 

” I shouldn’t bother about them. You 
may depend this is the only one that's worth 
having.” - ' 

” Then why should he have wanted us to 
get all three ? ” / ' 

• ” It was just Duncan Medworth's crafty 
way of doing things,” began Hamble. ” I 
can see it 'all now. He was afraid that if he , 
told us the Admiral was the only one he 
. Avanted we. should tumble to it that therg 
must be something that made this specially 
valuable.” 

” I’rn not sure you aren’t right,” growled 
Brunt. ” What’s more, these things don’t 
properly belong to Medworth or he’d have 
claimed them long ago ; but he must have 
known where they were hidden. Well, 
finding’s keeping.” , 

. Hugh.turned to his companion. ” Don’t 
you think we’d better get away.frohi here ? ” 
he whispered. ” They .Avon’t notice if Ave 
:do it now.” 

."Stay AALere you are, sir,. till I come 
back. I’ll just make sure there's a Avay up 
that isn’t too difficult for Miss Joyce to 
climb.” 

Silently . Joe wriggled back across the 
path, while Hugh continued to listen in the 
hope of. finding out what the two men 
meant to do. ; At first he could hot hear 
distinctly what they Avere saying, then in 
their excitement they raised their voices. 


and it was,clear that they were deciding 
what should be done with the jewels. ^ 

" Divide 'em, here and nouV' s^icl Brunt. 
” That's fair play, isn’t it ? 


‘ What if we arc searched and they are. panted. 

*^<^1 D /T'l. _ J_ ^1. 


; CHAPTER 22 
Hide‘and "Seek 

J OYCE and the two boys; took to their 
. heels. Brunt h'ad’ been, standing close 
under the cliff, and there was a chance he 
had not seen them: ' ' 

We must hide. Where' shall we' go ? ” 


found on us ? ” objected Hamble.^ 

" I’ll take care no one finds anything on 
me,” was the reply. , " No, each take his 
share, and do the best hC'Can to'get away 
with, it/’ 

" Very well, have it your own way. But 
mind, it’s going to be a square' deal.” 

Hugh could tell that the pair had settled 
down to divide their booty, ALfirst they 
seemed fairly well satisfied,' then came a 
dispute about the value of a ring,’and finally 
an outburst from Hamble. 

"Oh, no; don’t think you’re going to 
play that game with me,” he cried.. " That 
necklace is mine.” 

" Yours I ” roared Brunt. " I like that I 
You’ve • got more than' your fair share 
already. I suppose you'd like to take the 
Avhole lot, and give me the bag ? ” 

A quarrel had started, and it soon became 
more violent. There was a struggle, bloAvs 
were struck ; then came a cry Avhich cliilled 
Hugh’s blood. With an impulse he could 
not resist lie peeped over the ledge. Hamble 
lay motionless, face downward on the 
pebbles, and bending over him Avas Brunt 
holding a sheath knife. The blade was 
stained with blood. 

"Are you ready, sir? We can do it if 
we’re quick.” 

The whisper came from Joe Perth, Avlio 
had returned to report that the climb could 
be made. In a second Hugh was by his side, 
Avhile Joyce stepped out of the cave. Up, 
they went, Joe directing their steps. .Hugh 
Avas'the first to reach the top of the cliff, 
and .pulled his . sister iip after him, Joe 
Perth Avas a few yards behind them; ho 
stumbled, and a piece of fock about the 
size of a melon broke loose and went 
hurtling down to the beach. It fell Avith'a 
crash on the shingle, and from below came a 
shout from Brunt. ' ! 

" Make haste, or he'll see you I ” gasped . 
Plugh. 

Joe scrambled over the brow of the cliff, 
and at the same moment there came another 
yell from Brunt. . " • : /' ^ | 

" Ahoy, there 1 ” he roared. 


The top of the islaild was oval in shape, 
Avith rising ground in the centre. It Avas 
coA^ered with short Aviry t'urf, dotted hero 
and there with clumps of gorso;, and.carpeted 
in places with patches of bracken.- : ‘ 

"Let’s get into those ,bushes !” gasped 
Hugh, pointing to Avhat . seemed the only 
hiding-place in view; ’ 

"If he comes up that’s the first place he’jl 
look,” said Joe. " We’d better lie down in 
the bracken.” ' • ‘ ’ 

In a few seconds .?ilI.-tlitoo Avere lying, 
flat on tlicir ' faces': in''the/ferns Avhich, 
though not more than a Tew feet high, gave 
them cover. With; .beating hearts they 
waited. Hours seemed to pass, then'; 

" He's coming I ” Avhispered Joe. 

Through a peep-hole he had ,made in tlic, 
fern he had seen a head rise aboA^o the edge 
of the cliff, and now the man’s whole body 
came into view, Th^re was something about 
the way Brunt stood and gazed .about him 
Avhicli showed that he-was not quite sure 
Avhether the fall of the rock had been duo 
to some natural cause.- But his suspicions 
had been aroused, and hc.moaht to make 
sure that there was no one, but himself on 
the island. ' As Joe had .predicted, he 
made straight for the clump of gorse. 

" Now .then, come out Of that 1 ” he cried. 
Receiving no answer, ho plunged into the 
bushes, knife in handr Out he came again, 
.muttering furiously,' A casual glance Avas all 
the notice he took of the bracken ; then 
he. strode on, CAudently meaning to search 
the other side .of the island. Once, as he 
reached the surnmit of the rising ground, 
he' paused to look behind him, then ho 
disappeared. - I ^ : 

A seagull flewqyerhead, and Joyce Avished. 
vainly that she had a pair of Avings wdiich, 
.Avould carry' her back to the mainland. 
Hugh shivered .Avheii he thought of what 
had happened down on the beach. He' 
decided that for the present ho would not 
say anything about it to his companions,' 
The news that Hamble had.been murdered 
Avoiild only create a panic, and ,at all costs’ 
they must keep their heads. Also there was 


JAGKO’s Kind Deed 


P OOR Baby had not been really avcII 
since he had had what Mother 
Jacko called ” that nasty horrid ’flue.” 

When the east wind bleAV— and it was 
bloAving hard that day—it Avasn't safe 
for him to play in the garden. And 
Baby Avas so tired of staying indoors. 

" Want my rabbit,” he said fretfully. 
Jacico looked appealingly at his. 
mother. But Mother Jacico shook her 
head. She didn't think the parlour Avas 


" Oh, bother ! ” cried Jacico, making a 
grab for Loppy, and stuffing him out 
of sight in liis pocket. 

BabyAvept a few tears; but Loppy 
didn’t seem to mind. He AA'as quite 
contented curled up iii Jacko's pocket; 
and Avas so still that Jacko soon forgot 
he Avas there. 

Presently they alt "sat doAAm to tea, 
and Jacko, looking Avith great satis- 
iaction at the pile of cakes put out in the 



the place for rabbits ; Baby must be a 
good boy and play with his engine. 

When she had gone out of the room 
Jacko said : I’ll fetch Loppy for you, 
old chap. But mind, not a Avord ! ” 
Baby smiled all over his' face, and 
cried, / Oh, Jacko, when ? ” 

" After dinner,”'promised Jacko. 

And he kept his AVord. While Mother 
Jacko was in the kitchen, Avashing up 
the plates and dishes, .Baby played Avith 
his beloved Loppy on the parlour 
hearthrug. ' ' 

By and by there came a'riiig at the 
bell, It was their old friend IMiss Ano. 


It landed heavily on Miss Ape’s head 

Ausitor’s honour. 


handed them round 

most politely. 

Miss Ape Avas quite impressed. 

" What nice manners your little boy 
has,” she murmured to' Mother Jacko. 
” And, dear me, how ho groAA^s 1 ” 

Jacko couldn't stand that. ‘He started 
up indignantly. 

AticI so did Loppy ! 

Out popped two long ears, foIloAv^ed by 
a Avhite fluffy body. A Avild leap, and the 
frightened little thing landed heavily on 
Miss Ape’s head. 

Miss Ape gaV'o a scream and fainted 
right aAvay. 


'a hope that, the man, though he.might be 
badly AvOunded, Avas not dead. 

” Hist I”- 

The warning, eam6 froni Joe. Brunt AA\a 3 
returning, ,and the dour look on his face 
showed that he Avas not altogether satisfied 
Avith his search. He passed quite close, to 
the fern, Avent to tlie edge of'the '^IifT, 
and sank out of sight, as he beg«W his 
descent to the 'beach. . » ' >. 

" If Ave mean, to move now’s .our tirne,” 

, said Hugh. . ' . i..; j ,/.:/. ; 

They ran off oyer the ridge, and, rcacjicd 
a place from Avhich they had a good vJcav of 
the-coast.' Wcdmoiith seeincd' veryfar 
aAvay, and it AA'^as a question .Avhether* many 
people Avoukl bo astir at this'early hdiH* of 
the morning. Joe suggested tlTat he" 'shbiild 
take off his shirt and Avave it like^a-fiag, 
but hours might pass before the "signal 
was noticedi . . .' : % . ..' 

" I doubt if it coMd .be seed at aU frpUA 
the shore except through a: telesGpp'p/’ .said 
Plugh. " It strikes.nie.the bestithing aa^g can 
do is get under cover andlhot'stand here 
in Jho open. If Brunt conics pfbAAjing 
round he'll spot us at once.” ‘ 

"Yes, Ave’ll find another hiding-place,” 
urged Joyce.- - ; r;v>- 

It Avas an easy thing to say, but rocks and 
bushes offered no place of refuge that Could 
be considered safe ; and except for these the 
surface of the island Avas bare. .Joe dis¬ 
covered a gully Avhich led cloAvn to a little 
cove, but here there Avas only a harrow 
stretch of beach Avhich at high tide Avas 
covered by the sea. . . 

" There’s a saying that the best place for 
an escaped prisoner to hide is somewhere 
close to the prison itself,” began Joe. " I'm 
not sure if it w’ouldn’t be. best* for us - to 
get back to that clump of bushes. If Brunt 
starts oil again he’ll go all round the cliffs, 
but he won’t. think of searching so hear 
home, as you hiight say.” - . , , 

With the uneasy'feeling that from some¬ 
where a pair of eyes might be Avatching 
their movements, the' trio retraced ‘ their 
steps up the gully, and approached the 
crest of the island. 

"I don't,think we’ll go over this ridge. 
Wo’lLAvork round it,, and there’ll be less 
risk of being seen against the skyline.” 

As he finished speaking Joe turned to the 
left; Hugh and Joyce keeping by his side. 
They \vere willing to take his advice, though 
" they dreadpd the ordeal of having to stay, 
perhaps for hours, so near the enemy. 

" Look at that,” said the girl. " It’.s like 
one of those big tombstones you see in an 
old churchyard.” \ r 

She pointed to a flat rock surrounded by 
a Avide growth of tangled grass and brambles. 
Joe checked his stride and came to a halt, 

" What's that lying on it ? ’/ he muttered. 
" Looks like part of a broken spade/’/ 

He stepped off the short turf arid.began to 
pick his Avay through the brambles. All 
, at once he stopped with a jerk. ^ 

** What have you got there ? ” asked Hugh. 
" Come here, sir, and have a look.”. ' 
With Joyce following him, Hugh obeyed 
the call. Hidden by the tall grassland 
partly overgrown by brambles was a deep 
pit about six feet square.' If Joe had not 
pulled up the next step Avould have meant 
a nasty fall. ' 

" It must have been dug by someone,” 
said Hugh. " Wfliat’s it for ? ” 

For some moments Joe looked puzzled ; 
then he laughed. 

‘.' I believe I know what it is,” he began. 
" My father told me about it years ago. 
Some Wedmoiith chaps got it into their 
heads that there Avas a lot of gold on the 
BarroAv that had . been buried by the 
smugglers. So they came here nnd started 
Yes, and it was close to some 
: rock they'd got marked on a plan. But they 
never found the treasure.”. 

" I don't care .Avho dug this pit,” cried 
Joyce ; / it's just the thing we w^ant. Can’t 
you see \vhat a siflendid hiding-place it. 
would make ? ” ' 

She ran back a few paces to make sure 
that the pit could not be seen by a passer-by. 
No; anyone might Avalk past it a xlozcn 
times without knoAving it Avas there. -Joe 
himself Avould never have discovered it if 
he had not gone to look at the broken 
spade. With a nod of satisfaction the girl 
retraced her steps, " It seems quite safe,” 
she said. 

." It’s the safest place Ave shall find on 
this island,” declared Hugh. "We can pull 
some of those briars farther OA^'er the top 
and make a sort of roof. We might stay 
down here as long as Ave liked and no one 
would ever find us.” . ' 

Joyce glanced down into the pit Avith a 
sudden misgiving. The words " no one 
Avould ever find Tis ” reminded her of 
The Mistletoe Bough. 

. . " I suppose Ave shall be able fo get out 
again,” she murmured. 

TO BE CONCLUDED 
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MILK. 


That 'troublesome cough! that difficult ' breathing!’ 
A glass of hot milk .with a teaspoonful of ‘Atora’ stirred 
in will' give yovx ‘. quick rd^ Drink if as hot as ypu 
can, in bed; or immediately before going to bed. It’s 
rpally nice to take and ever so coinforting. -. 

^.Whenever..yoii feel a chill coming oh take'‘Atora’ 
and hot . milk. There is nothing better for weak chests, 
bronchial or . catarrhal''. ailments. ' Remember it, and 
recommend it to your friends, . • 

From Mr. J. M. STAGG, 

Leader of the British Polar, Expedition. 

“At the Main Base; there was no boiled pudding without 'Atora* 
Suet, and it was added for' increased nourishrhent value to milk 
puddings as well." ■ 


100. TESTED RECIPES. 

The ‘ Atora ’ booklet explains the 
secret of successful suet cookery. It 
gives the finest recipes for all the 
favourite puddings, old and new. 
Send postcard to-day for free copy 
addressed to HUGOX cS: Co!', Ltd^i 
Openshaw, Manchester, ii." ' 


These Books explain Scientific Marvels of Today! 



PVERY hoy finds a 
^ thrill ' in th e 
wonders of - ^ fnpdern r 
flying. ‘Here is a boolc 
packed Avith, interest¬ 
ing facts and photo-' 
graphs . explaining 
these wonders so that 
every < reader^ can. 
understand 

- macliines; | fly,.'’ nhd ,. 

' ina'ny .other interestinig: 

. things dlfoiit.- - them.- 

' 'Everythinfe.'^ . concern- i 
ing /the; conquest'of ■ 
the air isl covered in 
its 192 • pages; . There . 
are scoresiof pictures, 
and a fine oplour plate 
by. a -famous airman 
artist. , ■ 


The Modern Boy’s New Book of 



'T' H I S intriguing 
.. volume. contains 
splendid drawings ex-' 
plaining; the: wonders, 
of science—such , as 
how the -hydraulic 
brake works, the gear¬ 
box' of a motor-car, 
how a great dam is 
.constructed to hold up 
. to ,500 million gallpns 
of water, railway, ^ig-^; 
"n'als’.ahd^so.on, " 1 

'/There afe^hundreds, 
of remarkable‘‘photo-^ 
graphs, ■ showing new 
inventions, scores ; of 
experiments for the 
home,, and . stories- of 
great discoveries and 
discoverers. 


The Boy’s Book of 

EVERYDAY SCIENCE 

AU these Books are obtainable of all Netcsagents and Booksellers EACH 



what have the ■ 
wo.rld!s,.. fastest c 
• speed cars . achieved ? j 
^How do/the, wind-.; 

. tunnel 'men assist the 
development of stream- * 
lined locomotives ? 
Can you cease, to i 
wonder at the ** Queen 
Marv " ?. MOTORS, i 
SHIPS and ENGINES i 
; have never ;bef6re been • 
q'lresentcd ' in so ,en- j 
thralluig a way/as in i 
this rpagnificent/bookl j 
If contains 192 pages, - 
packed with action ■ 
photographs, drawings ’ 
and absorbing articles. ' 


Tho Modorn Boy’s New Book of 

MOTORS, SHrPS 
AND ENGINES 


FUNDS URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR THE 
INFANTS HOSPITAL 

which is entirely dependent upon volun¬ 
tary contributions' for its maintenance. 
There are nbw 100 cots; accommodation 
for seven Nursing Mothers; an Out¬ 
patient Department; X-Ray; Artificial 
Sunlight and Massage Departments; a 
Research Laboratory; a Lecture Theatre; 
and a Milk Laboratory, Subscriptions 
should be addressed to The Secretary, 
The Infants. Hospital, Vincent Square, 
Westminster, S.W.i* 


Which do you want ?—They're FREE! 



4 Mb. BLOCKS OF 
CHOCOLATE. Aero, 
Extra Creamy Milk, 
Motoring and Plain 
' York. 48 coupons 
and Free Voucher. 


FULL-SIZE FOOT¬ 
BALL: Coxv-hide 
leather xuith good 
quality rubber blad¬ 
der. 168 coupons 
and Free Voucher. 


COMPENDIUM OF 
GAMES: A selection 
of the most popular 
indoor games, 9Q 
coupons and Free 
Voucher.. 


WATCH: Nickel- 
plated. Croton 
Maxim Keyless 
Lever, Good time¬ 
keeper 165 coupons 
and Free Voucher. 


MOUTH OnCAN: 

“ The Captain ** 
— a fine toned. 
instrument. 4 5 
coupons and Free 
Voucher. 


Send postcard (postage 1d.) to Dapt.SC22»Rowntree & Go. Ltd., The Cocoa Works, 
York, for special list of boys' and girls’ gifts, with FREE VOUCHER value 5 coupons. 

REMEMBER THERE ARE MANY OTHER VALUABLE GIFTS TOO 


ALL YOU HAVE TO DO 

. Ask -mother to buy you Rowntree’#. 
delicious cocoa. Inside every J-lb. tin' 
, are 3 Free Gift Coupons, Very quickly 
you’li have enough to get any gift you 
want. Ask for Rowntree’s Cocoa twice 
a day — it’s good for you; 

SHOW THIS TO MOTHER 

Rowntree’s Cocoa is now improved by 
a wonderful new pre-digestion process. 
It is made even more digestible — helps 
more in digesting otJier foods, and is 
more bone-and-muscle building than 
ordinary cocoa. Still only 5id. per i-lb, 
tin with 3 FREE GIFT toUPONS. 
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The Children’s 'Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for 1 is a year. See below. 



Arthur /Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E,C. 4 . 


THE BRAN TUB 

A Shakespeare Puzzle 
'J'hkSk letters, KINI, suggest 
a \yell-known Shakespeare 
quotation. Can you sec what 
it jg ? Answer next tveek 

Ici on Parlo Frangals 



La Acelle Le ballou La Ieu§tre 

string balloon window 

Quels ravissants ballons! 
J’attacherai une longue ficelle au 
mien, et je le ferai voler pat la 
fenetre. 

What lovely hallooes! / shall He 
a Jong siring to mine and jly it out 
of Hie window .. 

This Week in Nature 
'JhiE. rock pipit, found in 
numbers in low, marshy 
areas by the sea, will soon be 
uttering its spring notes. It 
makes a short cheep '* at 
this time of the year 'but has 
a more musical tone in the 
summer, although it cannot 
be termed a songster.' It is 
coloured brown, olive-green, 
and yellowish-white, and feeds 
chiefly on marine insects. 

Riddle-Me-Ree 

My first is in butcher but not in 
meat, 

My second’s in welcome but not in 
greet, 

My third is in water but not in 
milk, 

My fourth is in linen but not in 
silk, 

My fifth is in cracker but not in 
squib. 

My sixth is in pencil but not in nib, 
My seventh’s in talking but not in 
sing, 

My whole is a warm and useful 
thing. Anst&er next week 


Missing Words 

'J'liE missing . words in ■ the 
following lines will give 
you the title of a well-known 
fairy talc and pantomime, 
The numbers of letters to each 
word are indicated by dots. 

A.boy went out a-hum¬ 

ming. 

The sky was . a storm was 
coming. 

The horseman he wenton. 
In boy .... boys their lessons 
con. ■ Anst&er next week 

Fired 

X^E youth said he wished to 
take out some fire in¬ 
surance. 

** Surely ■ you arc not a 
property owner ? ” ventured 
the insurance man. . '' You 
mean life Insurance ? ” 

“ No, I mean fire insur¬ 
ance,” replied the youth 
firmly. ” I've been fired frorn 
three jobs in the past month.” 

Day and Night Chart 



■i-'l i:;: 



MOOW. 


Daylight, twilight, and darkness 
on‘'January 23 . The daylight 
is now getting longer each day. 

A Well-Known Book 

^ PRINTER was' setting up the 
title of a well-known book 
when he dropped the type, 
and the letters became mixed 
up like this : ' 

BNNREUOOSRIOSC 

What was the book ? 

A tiswer iitxt xvesk 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Tn the evening Venus and Saturn 
are in the South-West, and 
Uranus is in 
the South. In 
the morning 
Mars is in the 
S 0 u t h. The 
picture shows 
the mooiv as it 
may be seen at I 
eight o’clock on 
Tuesday evening, January 26, 

A Long Name 

pROBADLY the longest name 
ever borne by anyone 
was that given by a laundry- 
man to his little daughter in 
1883.* The initials of the 
names proceed throughout the 
alphabet. The names were : 

Anna Bertha Cecilia Diana 
Emily Fanny Gertrude Hy¬ 
patia Inez Jane Kate Louisa 
Maud Nora Ophelia Quince 
Rebecca Sarah Teresa Ulysses 
Venus Winifred Xenophon 
Yetty Zeus Pepper. 

A Strange Sura 
JF from six you take nine, 

And from nine you take ten, 
This seems rather strange, I must 
own. 

And if fifty from forty 

Be taken, why then 

You’ll leave half a dozen alone. 

Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Read This. The season (cc’s on) was 
backward. 

Change the Words and Make a Name 
G-rope, L-arch, A-rose, D-rake,S-cone, 
T-ape,0-pen, N-oue, E*aster—Gladstone. 

An Enigma. Mew (sea-mew; mew 
of a cat). 

Riddle-Me-Reo. Imagination. 

The C N Cross Word Puzzle 
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CN Painting Competition 



Two Prizes of Ten 
Shillings and Twelve 
' Half-Croxms 

JJere is a splendid oppor- 
’ .tunity for girls and boys 
of 15 or under to earn some 
pocket-money. The Editor 
offers two prizes of ten shillings 
each and twelve half-crowns 
for the best attempts to colour 
this picture of the Japanese 
ladies. There will be equal 
opportunities for all, for age 
will be considered when judg¬ 
ing.. 

Paints or crayons may be 
used, but, as the attempts 
must be sent on postcards, it 
' will be advisable to mount 
your pictui'e on the card and 
allow the paste to dry before 
starting to colour. Add your 
name, address, and age and 
post your attempt to CN 
Competition No. 18, i Tallis 
House, London, E C4 (Comp.), 
to arrive not later than first 
post on Friday, January 29. 

There is no entry fee, and 
the Editor's decision must be 
accepted as final. Families con¬ 
nected with the Amalgamated 
Press may not compete. 


Five-Minuto Story 

Arthur Scores 

H erbert was looking at his 
young cousin. 

” We mustn't let young 
Arthur loose,” he said to his 
brother Pat. ** It would be 
too bad if he got lost during 
his first week in London.” 

” I've a good ■ sense of 
direction,” said Arthur, who 
was a little hurt at being 
thought so helpless. , ”I 
expect I should find my way 
home all right.”, 

” WeTl have to put that to 
the test,” smiled Herbert. 

The very next time the 
boys were out together Arthur 
was startled to find that his 
cousins had disappeared. 

They had been. walking 
together for some time,. and 
although Arthur had done his 
best to remember the turnr 
ings, he found that the streets 
looked very different "when 
he faced them from the oppo¬ 
site direction. 

” But I'm not going to ask 
the way until I've had a 
jolly good try on my own,” 
he resolved. 

He went down the likcliest- 
looking street, but it led him 
into a district he had never 
seen before. He was going 
to retrace his steps and start 
again from the spot where 
his cousins . had left him 
when he noticed a number 
of,postmen coming out of an 
office. They all carried sacks 
with letters for the afternoon 
delivery.. Arthur watched 
them closely. 

“ Ah, there he is! ” he 
said to himself, as he recog¬ 
nised the postman who had 
brought him' a letter from 
homethat morning. ” Good i 
If only he is doing the :same 
round again I can just 
follow him.”. 

Arthur found it dull work 
to wait while the man went 
to nearly every house in each 
of half a dozen streets, and 
once or twice he thought the 
postman was looking at him 
suspiciously. 

'/* He's wondering why I’m 
trailing him,” thought the 
bey. ” Perhaps he thinks I 
want to steal the letters.” 

To the boy’s relief the next 
street they entered led to one 
which he recognised, and in a 
few minutes he was running 
up the steps. . ’ 

His cousins opened the door, 
” How. many times did you 
have to ask your way ? ” 
inquired Herbert. 

” Not at all,” said Arthur. 
He laughed at the look of 
surprise on his cousins' faces, 
and when he had waited a 
ininute or, so for the sake of 
effect he added, ” I saw our 
postman come out of the 
office, and it struck me I 
could follow him home.” 

” Good for you, Arthur I ” 
cried Herbert. ” You've 
scored this time ! ” 








Hotel kept 
clear from Colds 
by using 



**My doctor advised Vapex 
and now the whole itaff use 
it ar the first tickle in the 
throau Last winter wedid 
not have one serious cold.” 

-Hotel, London, W.2. 

Breathe Vapex regularly and 
ensure safety for yourself and 
other people. The vapour 
penetrates every recess of 
nose and throat, clears the 
head, kills the germs# 

Of Chemists 21* 3/-#, 

THOMAS KERFOOT & C0„ LTO. 
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Far Eastern Packet Free!! 

This hxigo Free Gift rni-ccl contains 508 UXSOIlTKT> 
FOREIGN & COLONIAL STAMP.S, many scavco from 
KOUANOTCIIEOU, JAPAN, GWALIOR (SurcliarRc). 
CIIARKirARl (Pictorial), CHINA, IVORY COAST 
(Native), INDIA, cto., etc. Absolutely FREE if my 
FAMOUS EXTRA LARGE DISCOUNT APPROVAL 
SHEETS aro requested and 2d. stamp enclosed for post¬ 
age (abroad 6d. P,0.). I’rioo of parcel without 

approvals, 1/-, 

E. EABTIGK, 22, Bankslcle Bd., Bournemouth. 


NEW ISSUE Packet FREE 

Ask to SCO my approvals. Send lid. postage and rccelvo" 
FBBi:—Pictorial Qaboon, Andorra and Iceland 
(largo stamps), set of newly issued Canada (including 
Ottawa), u.S.A. bi-centenary of Washington, Union 
of S. Africa set, including re-issuo of 2d. pictorial, 
Straits A. Malay (new colours), Buanda-Urundi 
Turkey (new issues), etc, 50 stamps in all. Senders 
of stamp colicntors* addresses receive an extra set. 
New 72-pago list, price Id. 100 B. Colonials, 1/-.— 
C. N. WATKINS, Granville Bd„ BARNET. 


The VaticanPkt. FREE! 

Vatican State stamps aro very uncommon, but thcro is a 
flno short set of them In this excellent packet of 33 
varieties. They include a " Sword of Light" stamp, one 
depicting tho Papal arms, and another the Crown of St. 
Stephen. Stamps from Jugo-Slavia (Boy King), U.S.A. 
(President Roosevelt), pair Germany (lato President 
Ilindenburg and Swastika), a Catholic Exhibition stamp, 
and sets or Deccan, Australia and old Canadians. 2 Mnp 
issues, nong Kong and Charkharl. Finally, a stamp dt*. 

E icting Mussolini, a Madrid double head stamp, and a 
eautiful issue showing Pope Pius XI. Send immediately 
2d, postage requesting approvals. 

Lisburn ATownsend Ltd.(Dept.CN),Liverpool 3. 
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I The Paper for I 
I the Boy of Today! 1 

I MODERN I 

I BOY I 

= Every Saturday. At all NeiesayefilSyZ^ S 
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Marie Elisabeths 
ARE REAL Sardines 

DELICIOUS, SUSTAINING, HIGH FOOD VALUE 

LIKED EVERYWHERE and BY EVERYBODY 


LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD 


y{}£LL 

SHkEDDEb 
WHE^i 


AND KEEP WELL 
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